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Seventh Annual National Automo- 
bile Show 
By James Kennedy 

Madison Square Garden resembled. a 
transfiguration scene in a Christmas pan- 
tomime on Saturday evening, Jan. 12, 
when the seventh annual show of auto- 
mobiles and their accessories, conducted 
by the Association of Licensed Automo- 
bile Manufacturers, was opened. The 
display was magnificent. The setting was 
gorgeous. The crowds were such as only 
New York City can bring together on 
the American continent. The splendor of 
the decorations recalled something of the 
Spanish war parade, with its colossal 
figures. The arch of Constantine was 
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The God- 
dess of the Show, a noble figure of mas- 
sive proportions, was duplicated at inter- 
vals, majestic in form and feature, white 
as snow and smooth as monumental ala- 
baster. Nymphs and Naiads sported in 
the waters, and if this is a Swiss garden 
it would be grand to spend an autumn 
night in Switzerland. 


far end of the sylvan grotto. 


Set in this wonderland were the motor 
cars resplendent in all the perfection of 
burnished brightness and enamelled color- 
ing and luxuriant upholstery. Here Amer- 
ican ingenuity rivalled the engneering skill 
of Europe. Here gasolene motors chal- 
lenged electric engines. Here, clustered and 
classified, like gems in a jeweler’s win- 


AN EFFECTIVE SHOWING OF THE AUTOCAR. 


wanting, but the sky of Southern Europe 
was there glowing in sidereal fire. Arc- 
turus and Orion and the Pleiades were 
there in spangled splendor. The roof was 
amber hued and seemed stretching into 
infinitude. The walls of the great amphi- 
theatre were transformed into green val- 
leys and towering mountains with pine- 
clad hills and dizzy heights and shining 
glaciers that recalled the wonders of the 
Alps. In the centre of the Garden an 
arbor of silver birch trees entwined with 
autumn foliage gave a richness 
to the that was heightened by a 
great fountain where a foaming cataract 
fell from crag to crag upon 
flashed gleams of vari-colored 
that changed 


realistic 
scene 


which 
light 
the wilderness of waters 
into . liquid _ iridescence. Heroic | stat- 
ues surrounded the far-reaching oval 
arena, among which a gigantic figure 
of Mercury appeared again and 
again. A grand figure typical of Tri- 
umph stood in solitary grandeur at the 


dow, were the polished products of 4 
hundred factories. The reputation of 
much of the work was already world 
wide. Every variety of automobile was 
there, from the light runabout to the 
superb touring car. Mere racing ma- 
were evidence, but 
there were some that had come through 
trial to triumph and were the objects of 


much admiring curiosity. 


chines not much in 


Twelve large 
the vast Garden 

two On the 
the Winton, Packard. 
Thomas, Columbia, Stevens-Duryea and 
Franklin exhibits, while on the north side 
the spaces were occupied by the Pierce, 


the centre «4 
into 


spaces in 
were divided 


south 


TrOWS. 


side were 


Locomobile, Pope, Autocar and Peerless 
north 
the 
English 


products. Across the aisle on tle 


side were assembled the exhibits of 
importing firms comprising the 
Daimler, Fiat, Panhard, Isotta-Fraschini, 
Renault, Rochet-Schneider, Hotchkiss, 
Clement-Bayard and Darracq cars, while 


on the extreme south side of the gar- 
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den were exhibited the cars of the Royal, 
Northern, Simplex, Haynes, Cadillac and 
Buick manufacturers. In the eastern end 
were arranged the motor cars of the EI- 
more, Olds and De Dietrich makers. In 
the temporary Gallery and Hall were the 
Corbin, Knox, Lozier, Matheson, Stearns, 
Studebaker, Walter and Waltham cars. 

In the basement of the Exhibition Hall 
the commercial motor vehicles were as- 
sembled along with a number of acces 
sory exhibits. This was one of the most 
interesting sections of the show, and 
with a profusely decorated rathskeller, 
was constantly and largely frequented. Of 
the electric vehicles, many new styles 
were exhibited. The different makes of 
battery-driven cars included the Stude- 
baker, Columbia, Gallia, Baker, Babcock, 
Columbus Pope-Waverley carriages 
and the Cambono forecarriage. 


and 


In the galleries the exhibition of acces- 
sories and parts of automobiles embrace‘ 
every contrivance used in the details of 
motor construction. Not only were these 
hundreds of sections the most numer- 
ous of their kind ever brought together, 
but they were the most complete, and even 
a cursory glance could not fail to im 
press the observer with the multiplex 
ingenious that have con 
tributed to make the automobile the mar- 
vellous machine that it is to-day. 


contrivances 


In conclusion it might be stated that 
of the two hundred and ten finished. ma- 
chines exhibited, there is not one but is 
worthy of the highest praise both in point 
of material and in construction. En- 
gineering mechanism has never reached to 
such a degree of perfection in any other 
channel of human endeavor. The general 
tendency in contrast with previous ex- 
hibitions is towards higher power, a gen- 
eral strengthening of the brakes and other 
safety devices and simpler and _ surer 
methods of ignition. Much ingenuity has 
been shown in the perfecting of the car 
bureter, perhaps the most delicate and 
intricate problem in automobile construc- 
tion, and what is perhaps the most grati 
fying feature is a general nearer ap- 
proach to uniformity of construction. In 
this latter feature it might be noted that 
the automobile is passing through the 
same experience as was that of the loco- 
motive. Freaks were a _ distinguishing 
characteristic of the early stages of the 
both machines. The 
freak locomotive disappeared after twenty 
or thirty years’ experience and the mighty 
machine assumed a recognized common 
form. The automobile has nearly passed 
through this embryotic stage. Freaks are 
vanishing and the modern motor car is 
rapidly assuming a form by which it wil! 
be known for generations to come. Noth 
ing could hasten this desirable end more 
than exhibitions such as the one briefly 
described and which will be a delightful 
memory to all who had the rare pleasure 
of beholding the mechanical wonders 


construction of 
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brought together at the seventh annual 
show of the National Automobile Asso- 
ciation. 

A brilliant feature of the Madison 
Square Garden automobile show, and one 
of historic interest, was the presence at 
the entrance of two attendants attired in 
the full regalia of the famous Swiss Guard 
of the Vatican, during the eighteenth 
century, when they the especial 
protectors of the 
are originals, 


were 
Pope. The uniforms 
obtained from the 
costumer of the 


former 
Swiss queen, and they 
were about as vivid as anything in the 
gorgeously decorated garden. The jackets 
are of a brilliant scarlet hue and the rid- 
milk-white velvet, 
A cap with a red 


ing trousers are of 
ribbed like corduroy. 
crown, having white stripes and a black 
peak, and patent leather puttees, com- 
pleted the outfit. It was elegant as well 
as dazzling, adding a picturesque detail 
that reflected credit upon the managers 
of the show 


A Chauffeurs’ Club 


A chauffeurs’ club has been organized 

Hartford, Conn. The promoters of the 
movement say: “We are endeavoring to 
raise the standard of our profession and 
every applicant for membership must un- 
dergo a thorough examination. Morally, 
he must be up to our high standard. As 
to his ability to operate and care for a 
car, each applicant must 
amination as rigid as a civil service ex- 
amination.” 

If the chauffeurs’ club should exercise 
as much influence for good as the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen have 
done for their members it will be the most 
fortunate move 


stand an ex- 


automobilists ever made. 


Lawmaking as a Joke 
Speaking at a dinner recently given to 
people automobiles, a 
from New York 
City was highly facetious concerning the 
relation of the 


law, and 


connected with 
member of Congress 
automobilist toward the 
expressed sentiments which 
seemed to assure his hearers that in vot- 
ing on the enactment of laws it is not 
necessary for a Congressman to have hon- 
esty, integrity or any regard for justice 
As a side-splitting joke this Congress- 
man told his hearers that he had voted 
in favor of a law to reduce the speed of 
Washington, D. C., to 


eight miles an hour. 


automobiles in 
Shortly after giving 
that enactment his approval he went out 
in an automobile with another member 
of Congress who had voted in the same 
way. As they speeded along the New 
York man remarked to the owner of the 
automobile, “You seem to be running 
pretty fast for an eight-mile-an-hour lim- 
iter.” “There’s the speedometer; look 
for yourself,” said the automobilist. I 


looked and found the speed to be twenty- 
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When I mentioned 
the speed we both laughed, and he re- 
marked, “We are bound to vote for the 
acts those fool zealots introduce, but we 


seven miles an hour. 


are not bound to obey them.” 
When 
views of this character concerning thcir 


legislators entertain frivolous 
duties as lawmakers it is not surprising 
that atrocious laws are placed upon the 
statute books and that contempt for law 
is spreading to a dangerous extent. We 
can conceive of no greater iniquity toward 
public morals and sound citizen senti 
ment than passing laws which are intend- 
ed to be ignored. The real foundation of 
all law and order is sentiment. 
[he passing of laws which are not based 


on justice and necessity has a tendency 


public 


to deaden the sentiment which is really 
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the clutch when running at a good rate 
of speed, the governor, of course, 
trolling the engine, 
would have raced, 
ment. It certainly 
of wear on the 


con- 
which otherwise 
greatly to its detri- 
saves a great deal 
engine, besides sim- 
plifying the control of the car. To my 
mind the governor is absolutely essen 


tial.” 


Red Snow 

A few weeks ago an item appeared in 
the Montreal Witness headed “Fall ot 
Red Snow.” The item read as follows. 
“The Canadian Pacific Railway agent at 
Glacier, B. C., in the Rockies, has writ- 
ten to the head officials saying that recent- 
ly several heavy falls of red snow have 
occurred in that district. This has great- 





WHERE 


the palladium of the people's liberty. And 
yet a Congressman has the assurance and 
miserably bad taste to 
lic gathering and 


duties he disgraces. 


stand up in a pub- 
make a joke of the 


« - 


Governors Growing in Favor 


Like many other automobilists, we 
have regarded the governor in the light 
of an unnecessary appendage to an au- 
tomobile, but we are coming round to 
have a different When one 


unexperienced or 


opinion 
hears a blundering, 
reckless driver shaking the earth with 
motor engines run at unrestrained ve- 
advantage of a 


locity the governor 


forces itself upon the mind. One of 


the most accomplished automobilists in 


the world recently remarked after a 


long tour: “The value of the gover- 


ten to the head offices saying that recent- 
Time and 
again it was necessary to throw out 


nor was often in evidence. 


THE PACKARD AND THOMAS CARS WERE 


DISPLAYED 


ly alarmed the Indians, who regard it as 
the portent of some dire calamity.” 

As a matter of fact the red snow is 
not snow at all and furthermore it does 
not fall from the sky as snow an rain 
do. The rosy appearance seen on the 
mountains is due to the presence of a mi 
called in scientific language 
Nivalis It is one of the 
simplest or lowest forms of vegetable life 


nute plant, 
Protococcus 


and is a microscopic Alga, and therefore 
a sort of first cousin to seaweed. Each 
ceil is about the one-thousandth part of 
an inch in diameter, but the plant possess- 
es marvelous powers of reproduction, and 
is capable of spreading rapidly over miles 
of snow in masses thick enough to be 
visible at great distances. 

It has many times been observed in 
the Alps and on the Apennines, and was 
first noticed in 1760 on Mount Breven in 
Switzerland. It is believed that when this 
curious little plant has once become es- 
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tablished in the snow it may remain there 
inert until the heat of the sun melts off 
the layer of snow above it. Then the 
minute organism, as plentiful as the 
sand on the seashore, starts at once 
into vigorous life and growth. The pres- 
ence of sunlight appears to be essential 
to its growth or at least to its color, as 
the protococcus is green when found in 
darkened fissures of rock or in places 
where the full radiance of the sun cannot 
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schooner in the world, and she has 
been making trips whose speed has 
surprised men who go down to the 
sea in ships from the Kennebec in 
Maine to the Hudson. 

On the arrival of the “Northland” 
in the Hudson on the first trip from 
Maine she excited great interest, espe- 
cially the power part. A local reporter 
said that the marine motorman 
showed his gasolene motor to a good 
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penetrate. At any rate the Indians liv- 
ing in British Columbia need have no 
apprehension from the appearance of “red 
snow” on the Rockies. 


Strong Tubes 


Mannesman tubes four inches in diam- 
eter have been made which stand a pres- 
sure of 2,000 pounds to the square inch. 
The first tubes made to stand this pres- 
sure were for a water-main in Chili. 

The enormous tensile strength is due to 
excellent steel being worked into spiral 
form. Chrome steel could probably be 
made to stand a higher pressure. Thomas 
Prosser thinks that Krupp special chrome 
steel tubes made in the same way might 
stand a pressure of 3,000 pounds to the 
square inch. That steel has never been 
known to fail in automobile construction. 

Castiron tubes that are so often laid un- 
der our streets will not stand a pressure 
of more than 200 pounds to the square 
inch, and welded tubes one-quarter inch 
thick have a limit of about 1,000 pounds. 


The Largest Vessel Driven by 
Gasolene Engines 

When a gasolene motor is put into 
a schooner or barge as auxiliary 
power the craft is called a “kicker” 
by the nautical world that airs itself 
about docks and wharves. The Lewis 
Nixon Standard Motor Construction 
Company put auxiliary gas engines 
lately into the “Northland,” the largest 
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back in the stern out of the way of the 
cargo. 

The Northland carries six seamen. 
The rest of the work is done by the 
cooks and the motorman. Each hatch 
has an electric elevator for lifting out 
cargo. Every halyard is hoisted by 
power winches. 

Her owners expect to run her on 
schedule between New York and 
Maine points just as if she were a 
steamer. They believe that by using 
the motor in bad weather they can 
obtain regularity and avoid the delays 
of usual coast traffic. The vessel car- 
ries in two tanks fuel enough to send 
her 1,500 miles. 


Mark Twain, Cold Steel, Saw and 
Jail 

In one of his many stories Mark Twain 
tells of how he was once private secretary 
to a senator. This senator was ap- 
proached by a deputation of his constitu- 
ents, who sent him a petition in favor of 
a railway which it was thought would go 
past the town without touching it. The 
senator was in a quandery as to. how to 
deal with the petition and told Mark 
Twain to give them all an evasive an- 
swer which would gain time. 

The secretary wrote at once to the prin- 





A LONG ROW OF AUTOS. 


many curious visitors about the docks. 
There are six cylinders, each about 
five feet high, and each worked by al- 
ternate explosions on both sides of the 
piston. The whole motor could be set 
up in a hall bedroom, though that 
would not allow much room for the 
two fuel tanks, the electric dynamos 
and the engine for the tackle winches. 
On a 4,000-ton vessel the space occu- 
pied is slight, however, and it is space 





cipal petitioners and in pursuance of his 
instructions ignored the railway matter al- 
together, but suggested other things. 
“What you want in your town,” he wrote, 
“is a first class jail, and the senator will 
see what he can do to get one.” The peti- 
tion had ended with the time honored 
words, “—and your petitioners will ever 
pray,” to which Mark replied for the sen- 
ator, “I am glad to hear it, it will do you 
good.” 
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Now this brings us down to the fact 
that Warren County in the state of Mis- 
sissippi has determined to have a first class 
jail, though Mark Twain and the Senator 


have had nothing to do with it, 
and for the purpose of having it strict- 
ly first class as a place of detention, the 
board of county supervisors employed a 
local steel and iron worker of high repute 
named John Christian to make a practical 
test of some “unsawable” steel bars which 
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were often endured with but scant fire 
and light. Rural labor was badly paid, 
and the yokel sometimes had to walk eight 
or ten miles to his work of a morning. 
There were toil-crushed and weather- 
worn ancients in the villages, but there 
were strong active men as well, and 
women round-limbed as Hebe. I know 
many old peasants of both sexes whose 
beauty seems impregnable by years, and 
gives the lie direct to the caricaturists. 
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were used in the ‘construction of the extra 
burglar proof cages with which the first 
class jail was being equipped. Mr. Chris 
tian armed himself with a No. 250, twelve- 
inch hack saw made by the L. S. Starrett 
Company of Athol, Mass., and sawed 
through the cold steel unsawable bar in 
four hours in presence of the president of 
the county board and the first class jailer. 
The people who made the cold steel bars 
will likely be asked for other and still 
more unsawable bars for the cages, but in 
the meantime the Starrett Company will 
go on supplying hack saws to all honest 
men who are desirous of obtaining them. 
These saws will work equally well on other 
things beside jail bars, and if you want a 
good hack saw you have the address of the 
makers. 





Improved Conditions of Rural 
England 

Automobilists touring in rural England 
are not generally favorably impressed with 
the intelligence of the laboring rustic, 
whose highest ambition is beer and skit- 
tles. The condition of these people is, 
however, steadily improving and the hated 
labor unions are doing much to elevate 
the agricultural laborers, who seem to 
have been the last touched by reform 
forces. 

Seventy years ago the laws affecting 
these people were terribly severe, and 
sometimes enforced with great brutality. 
Food was occasionally scarce and dear, 
books were hard to get, illiteracy was 
prevalent. The long, cold winter evenings 
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oI 
own rustic ancestors were . good 
men of their hands and _ feet, 


and would have thought little of the 
foreign athletes who ruffle it so profitably 
to-day. Men who could wrestle and fight 
as the old-time peasants did, were 
not moulded like the Yahoos of the 
comic prints. There must have been ster- 
ling mettle in a class that, in spite of hard 
times and crushing labor, kept so tight a 
hold upon simple poetry and manhood 


Railway Speed in Australia 
The four chief towns of Australia 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney and Bris- 
bane—are now connected throughout by 
railway, a total distance of 1,800 miles be- 
ing accomplished by express trains in six- 
ty-three hours. A visitor from Victoria 
to New South Wales enters the latter 
colony at Albury, on the southern border 
and 392 miles from Sydney. Albury is 
the changing place, where the traveler 
would have to leave a Victoria broad 
gauge train and enter a New South Wales 
train of the orthodox four foot eight and 

a half inch gauge. 

Pullman vestibule combined sleeping 
and drawing room cars and corridor first 
and second class cars, with lavatory ac- 
commodation and electric lighting, are 
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The songs were not, as now, mere echoes 
of city rowdyism and inanity, but rude 
and telling versifications of local his- 
tory, quaint settings of rustic love, 
often exquisite ballads which are now 
well-nigh forgotten. 

Records survive of gallant and many 
cudgel-play and wrestling. Some who at 
present adore the little yellow man, and 
gape at the marvels of jiu jitsu, 
are probably unaware that their 


’ 


provided. Stoppages for refreshments are 
made at convenient intervals, and Sydney 
is reached shortly before the middle of the 
day following the 
from Melbourne. 
The time occupied in the journey of 582 
miles is seventeen and a half hours. In 
going from New South Wales to Queens- 
land a traveler would leave the New 
South Wales railway system at Wallan 


afternoon departure 


garra, 492 miles from Sydney, and he 
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would then pass into a narrow gauge 
Queensland train, arriving at Brisbane, the 
capital of Queensland, about 7 A. M. on 
the day after leaving Sydney, the distance 
of 725 miles being accomplished in twenty- 
eight hours. 

Americans think themselves badly used 
when traveling in a train that takes twen- 
ty-eight hours to run from New York to 
Chicago—960 miles. How would they en- 
joy taking that time for 200 miles shorter 
distance? 


1907 Cadillacs 
The 1907 line of Cadillacs will consist 
of nine models, of these five are made by 
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using different bodies on the 1o H. P. 
chassis as follows: 


Model “K” Runabout.............. $800 
Model “M” Light Touring Car...... 950 
Model “M” with Folding Tonneau. . 1,000 
Se On) GUNES os ices ctere 1,200 


Model “M” Light Delivery Wagon.. 950 

The motor in the above models is the 
same as the Cadillac Company has used 
in all of their small cars, of which there 
are now nearly 13,000 in use. The motor 
is single cylinder 5 x 5 in. copper water 
jacketed. The frames are pressed steel. 
Wheel base 76 in. 

The Model “H” Cadillac is a 30 H. P. 
four-cylinder car, cylinders 434 in. bore 
by 5.in. stroke, cylinders cast individually, 
copper jacketed; inlet and exhaust valves 
all interchangeable, operated by one cam 
shaft. Wheel base 102 in., tires 32 x 4 in. 
An important feature of this car is the 
Marine or Ring type of autcmatic gover- 
nor which regulates an “steadies” the 
speed of the car under all road condi- 
tions, up or down, rough or smooth. The 
transmission is the planetary, three speed 
forward and reverse, specially cut and 
hardened gears. Ten genuine Hess-Bright 
bearings are used in this car as follows: 
On transmission shaft, rear axle and front 
wheels. The car is equipped with inter- 
nal and external double acting brakes on 
rear hub drums. The spring suspension 
consists of two semi-elliptical springs in 
front and two three-fourths elliptical in 
the rear. Price $2,500 f. o. b. Detroit. 

The Model “H” chassis is also equipped 
with limousine body and 34 x 4% in. 
tires at $3,600. 
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The Cadillac Model G, which we illus- 
trate, is an entirely new car, which will 
be placed on the market for 1907. 

The model is 20 H. P. 4 cylinder, 4 in. 
bore, 4%. in. stroke, water cooled copper 
jacketed. 

The important feature of this car is the 
automatic ring type of governor, which 
regulates and steadies the speed of the 
car under all road conditions. The trans- 
mission is the selective type sliding gear, 
three speeds forward and reverse. The 
drive is direct on high gear with no gears 
running ‘or in mesh. Bevel gear drive. 
The frame is pressed steel, channel pat- 
tern. Wheel base 100 in. Tread 56 in. 
Four spring suspension, two semi-ellipti- 
cal in front and two full elliptical rear. 
Roller bearings are used in rear axle and 
front wheels. Tires 32 x 3% in. Price 
with either touring car or runabout body 
$2,000. 


Freight Motor Car Competing With 
Railways 


The charges for transportation of 
freight are so high on British railways 
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rates, unfair and inequitable classifica- 
tions and the autocratic attitude of the 
railways, that act in concert, even 
though there is no concentration of 
ownership. A Birmingham paper says 
that ‘if the scheme should prove suc- 
cessful the promoters hope in time to 
run wagons also to Manchester and 
Birmingham and to tap the big rail- 
way companies at convenient points. 
As the scheme develops the promoters 
propose to establish depots and ware- 
house accommodation in the same way 
as railway companies, and they pro- 
fess to have every hope of a successful 
issue to their enterprise.’ ” 
A-Z Co. Exhibit 

The A-Z Co., New York, exhibited 
at the Madison Square Garden Show 
a radiator of which they are the only 
American manufacturers. It is the genu- 
ine square seamless tube honey-comb 
radiator like those used on the F. I. A. T., 
Panhard, and Mercedes cars—an exact 
duplicate of the famous Megevet radiator, 
made in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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that there are prospects of motor cars 
competing with the railways and mak- 
ing a good profit. The permanent bur- 
dens are excessively heavy over there 
through interest on extremely expen- 
Sive structures, taxation based on the 
high cost and expensive methods ot 
operating that high rates for freight 
carried is inevitable. The burdens 
that oppress the railways most heavily 
do not touch the operating of freight 
automobiles. 

Referring to experiments now going 
on in North Staffordshire with power- 
ful motor wagons Consul Halstead 
writes “The present experiment in 
using a heavy motor wagon, capacit’ 
six tons, with a trailer carrying four 
tons, to carry goods from Hanley to 
Liverpool, is especially interesting to 
Birmingham, whose manufacturers 
constantly complain of high freight 


There was also displayed the popular 
runabout equipment—a nsh-tail with dis- 
appearing seat made on the latest lines 
to suit the ultra-enthusiastic motorist. 

There were a practical, strong and con- 
venient tool box, mud guards and metal 
dashes, and especially heavy, tempered 
copper tanks. Some aluminum beating 
and brazing. The design of racing body 
along with artillery and box seats. Taper- 
ing intake pipes of seamless copper tub- 
ing, and some special copper work which 
they are doing daily. The A-Z noiseless 
muffler and patent felt joint mud apron, 
which are guaranteed dust proof and 
water tight. 


Mythological 
“What does he call his new motor 
car?” 
“The Scentaur.”—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 
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Automobile Salon Show 
The exposition of the Automobile Salon 
held in the Grand Palais, Paris, is always 
the finest automobile show in the world. 
This year it was splendid beyond com- 


pare. C. W. Kelsey, of the Maxwell- 
Briscoe Company, was there and gives an 
interesting account of what he saw. 

“I do not think,” said Mr. Kelsey, “that 
we Americans know anything about what 
an automobile show should be, when we 
compare our American shows with that 
at the Palais. It is a magnificent specta- 


cle and was visited by people of all class- 
es and all ranks of society. It is pre- 
great spectacular show of 
takes 
other shows and expositions held there, 
and is a much more popular institution 
than our American show. 


eminently the 


France and precedence over all 


‘Technically, while there were not so 
many changes from the standard types 
as at previous shows, there were a num- 
ber of interesting innovations Among 
these was an exhaust valve with a cam 
shaft so arranged that it could be ad- 
vanced 80 per cent. This makes it pos- 
sible to use the exhaust as a brake, re- 
lieving the compression in an emergency 
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and making a quick stop when necessary. 
This, taken all in all, is one of the most 
noteworthy new ideas seen at the show. 
It was regulated by a lever conveniently 
located at the dash, making it possible 
to advance the cam shaft to any degree 
required. 

“Generally speaking, the foreigners are 
ahead of us in metal work, but on de- 
signing I think that we are at least a 
very close second, and that within a few 
years we shall closely approximate the 


best foreign ideas. I was surprised to see 
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that practically no chrome nickel steel 
was used in the construction of this year’s 
models. The front axles are generally 
made of high-grade iron, the Lemoyn 
a popular axle, being built of that metal 
and a number of other prominent makers 


followed the same idea There seems to 


be a strong tendency to use silico-man 


ganese steel in gears This compound 


makes a very hard metal and a very sat 


isfactory one, but it is not easy to make 
as there has heretofore been a great deal 


of trouble getting the mixture uniform 
This has been overcome almost entirely 
by the best foreign workers. 


“In making castings the French are 
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for ahead of us. The more general cus- 
tom in America is to cast single cylin- 
ders. The French have outgrown this 
condition. They have reduced the possi- 
bility of blowholes and other imperfec- 
tions to a minimum, and therefore do not 
feel that they are taking any large per- 
centage of chance in casting in pairs 
and even in sets of four and six. This 
system of multiple casting is used in most 
of the taximeter cabs, such as those turned 
out by the C, G. V. 


and cther companies. 


Clement, Renault 








“I noted that most all pressed steel 
work was hot pressed, making it possible 


to press out more intricate forms of 


frames and parts. In one booth, | noted 


that even pistons were hot pressed from 
steel. Another tendency is to increase the 
general use of the shaft drive. Practically 
all the heavy cars and ‘busses are now 
shaft-driven 


[he use of the magneto is practically 


universal. Foreign constructors seem to 
have settled on this, and to my mind this 
has been attained largely by the new 
Gionolli magneto, which, it is claimed, 


can not be burned out Chis is a big im- 


provement in magnetos ind is the only 
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one which can be used successfully for a 
long time, so far as I have been able to 
discover, on the six-cylinder machines. 
Splash lubrication, with oil kept at a level 
by a pump, is apparently the up-to-date 
thing abroad. I saw a great number of 
cars thus lubricated. Another little detail 
noted was that cotter-pins are almost 
obselete. Lock-washers now take the 
place of cotter-pins. These are of special 
construction which does not destroy the 
thread or jam the bolt into the hole. In 
ball-bearings, the full type seems to be 
in favor instead of the silent type, and 
there is a very wide use of this kind of 
bearing. Off-sets seem to have been gen- 
erally discarded after trial by nearly all 
the big makers, 

“There is, of course, much interest in 
the question of the six-cylinder car. In 
inspecting the show, it seemed to me that 
the six-cylinder fad was on the wane. 
Nearly all makers who had made six- 
cylinder cars were at first anxious to 
assert this fact, and, of course, there 
were a great number of them shown. 
But when I began to question the heads 
of concerns in their booths, I found that 
nearly all of them asserted that they 
had made the six-cylinders more for the 
purpose of keeping up with the procession 
and that they had decided not to make 
any large number of these cars in the 
future. They admitted the greater flexi- 
bility of the six-cylinder engine, but found 
the cost of up-keep and other deterring 
elements overcame the possible advantag- 
es of six-cylinder cars. I went pretty 
thoroughly into this subject, and believe 
that I reflect the general feeling.” 


Velocity of Impact 

When a person groping through a 
dark room has his nose come unex- 
pectedly in contact with a half open 
door, the member receives a_ shock 
which is painful and exasperating. 
Should that same person accidentally 
hit another individual with an automo- 
bile that is running slowly, he is sur- 
prised at the howl of pain set up from 
apparently little cause. Before it is 
settled that the person struck is making 
much ado about nothing it is well to 
investigate the rapidity of impact nec- 
essary to hurt. 

The person groping through the 
room moves at about one foot per 
second and the impact hurts if it hap- 
pens to be on such a tender spot as a 
well projected nose. When a parent or 
other person in authority is operating 
with a slipper, strap or birch rod the 
velocity of impact varies from three 
feet to five feet per second. If any 
unfortunate is struck by an automobile 
speeding at the rate of 60 miies an 
hour the impact is at the rate of 88 
feet per second, a species of goodly 
impact. At a speed of 7% miles an 
hour, which is very slow, the vehicle 
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strikes a blow more than twice as 
great as the impact of mother’s slip- 
per, viz, eleven feet per second. 
People are sometimes more alarmed 
than hurt when they are struck with 
anything. If they will bear in mind 
these particulars about velocities of 
impact it may save them from some of 
the pain that is excited by imagination. 


A Shrewd Farmer 


A party of Detroiters recently made a 
run through the farming community sur- 
rounding Detroit, stopping at farmhouses 
to chat with farmers and draw them out 
upon the subject of automobiles. It was 
found that practically all the farmers in 
that vicinity at least have recognized that 
reckless and dangerous driving on the 
country road is due to individuals and not 
to class. One farmer said: 

“Nine out of every ten automobilists are 
gentlemen, and we are glad to have them 
on the roads around here. They are agi- 
tating good roads and will help those of 
us among the farmers who are trying to 
build new highways. Of course, chickens 
and dogs must be kept off the roads. 
Geese and pigs take care of themselves. 
They see an automobile coming and im- 
mediately turn and dig as fast as they can 
for the barnyard. A chicken starts a lot 
of monkey business and gets caught. A 
dog is smart, but has not learned to judge 
speed, and is surprised by the rate at 
which an automobile travels. He thinks 
he can run out across its path and bark at 
it as he is used to doing with horses. The 
next generation of dogs will probably be 
wiser to the game. A cat makes some 
fool move, but can dodge like lightning. 
A cow is stupid, but is big enough to be 
safe. Our horses are gradually becoming 
accustomed to automobiles, and I have no- 
ticed that in their behavior when meeting 
automobiles a whole lot depends on the 
driver. I think the average farmer is will- 
ing to meet the automobilists half-way in 
the use of the roads.” 





Sunshiny Disposition 

The world js eager for joy, comfort 
and sunshine and will cling to the man 
who possesses these attributes, who ra- 
diates gladness and optimism under all 
circumstances. Too many persons have 
a faculty for finding the disagreeable, 
the bad and the ugly. They are de- 
stroyers and nothing else; they travel 
with their kind, for “birds of a feather 
flock together,” and the cheerful mem- 
bers of humanity will have naught to 
do with them. Why is it that so many 
are content to dispense disaster, know- 
ing that the only result to themselves 
will be ruin and unhappiness? Many 
cannot help it, for pessimism is often 
the result of physical conditions. Upon 
the body depends the welfare of the 
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mind. A good digestion well con- 
served by careful eating and plenty of 
exercise keeps the body in a condition 
to make every man a Mark Tapley. 


Sporting Expressions in Speech 

Automobiling, new as it is, already 
has made marks upon common speech 
and it is certain to make more impres- 
sion just as railroading has done. If 
habits of acquisition do not go slow 
all the actions of daily life will have 
some synonym taken from automo- 
biling. Games and sports have a 
strong tendency to incorporate their 
phraseology into common talk. 

Many traces remain in popular 
speech of the hold that cockfighting 
gained ‘on the nation during those 
centuries through which it was even 
an official institution in boys’ schools. 
“That beats cockfighting” may be go- 
ing out of fashion in favor of “that 
takes the cake,” now that the former 
supremacy of the “sport” is being for- 
gotten; but we still speak of “living 
like a fighting cock,’ though “living 
like a race horse” might be more in 
keeping with the times. When we say 
that a man “dies game,” or that we are 
“game” for anything, we are commem- 
orating the. gamecock’s spirit. The 
“white feather” is an allusion to the 
fact that such a feather in a fighting 
cock’s tail was taken as evidence of in- 
ferior breeding and courage; and Grose 
held that “blackleg” was derived from 
the black legs of gamecocks—a view, 
however, discouraged by the single 
point that their legs are not always 
black. 


Changes in Parisian Restaurants 

“That French public opinion is fickle is 
shown by the way it changes in regard to 
restaurants in Paris,” remarked Jules 
Soisson, a Parisian importer. “The res- 
taurant in Paris that may be all the go 
this season may be second class next sea- 
son, not so much because the chef has 
failed as because the people who frequent 
the best restaurants want something new. 
Yet while its popularity lasts the fashion- 
able restaurant of Paris is one of the most 
deiightful places in the world. 

“The person who goes to it after the 
opera finds it the most brilliant and amus- 
ing place he has ever seen. He finds it 
full of exquisitely dressed women and dis- 
tinguished looking men. The visitor is 
charmed, and if he is a foreigner he goes 
to his home land, telling his friends that 
they must visit that happy place of his 
dream. But if he returns a year or two 
later he finds the charm has vanished and 
that the fashionable restaurant of Paris 
has moved elsewhere.” 

The wine, the beer and the polite 
waiters have all gone. 
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General Correspondence 








People having grievances, fads, favor- 
ites or hobbies are invited to air them in 
this department. 


About Heroes 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 


“I want a hero, an uncommon want, 

When every month brings forth a new one; 
Till after cloying the gazettes with cant 
Che age discovers he was not the true one.” 


So wrote Byron, who had no high opin- 
ion Of heroes since he had one in himself 
that he carried along to the exclusion of 
all others. 

A friend who might be accused of being 
a pessimist, which is a select word for 
faultfinder, called on me the other evening. 
Having nothing particular to find fault 
with, he kept listlessly turning over the 
leaves of the January magazine, until he 
came to a paragraph telling how a poor 
chauffeur gave up his life to save that of 
others. My visitor promptly expressed 
doubt about the truth of the story and 
being assured that it was quite true, re- 
plied that nothing had been done that 
nine men out of ten would have done and 
he did not understand why we should 
have called him a hero. 

Giving one’s life for another is a su- 
preme act of self-sacrifice, but there are 
always many persons ready to undergo 
that sacrifice. We have heard preachers 
and others wax hysterical over what they 
called the unparalleled sacrifice made by 
the originator of the Christian religion, 
but there was nothing extraordinary 
about it. Every person who has been 
engaged in a dangerous occupation can 
recall cases where men sacrificed or were 
ready to sacrifice their lives for others. 
Still they were heroes of the truest stamp. 

We believe there are very few chauf- 
feurs who would jump from a runaway 
car and leave the occupants to whatever 
fate would await them. Holding strictly 
to perform one’s duty may hardly be 
classed as heroic, but very dangerous duty 
is good for separating the true man from 
the coward or charlatan. The medals for 
heroic deeds need not go begging for want 
of worthy subjects, but it is very difficult 
to distinguish the real from the sham hero 

Dyct 
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Dirty Garages 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

As has been pointed out in your pages, 
oil is very destructive of motor tires as 
well as to the insulating substances used 
on copper wiring. These facts cannot be 
too strongly urged on garage keepers. I 
have lately been on an extensive tour em- 
bracing ten of the Middle States and I 
have put up my car at many of the lead- 
ing garages. Very few of them are kept 








as clean as they should be. The floors 
seem never to have been cleaned at all. 
All were bespattered with oil, most of 
which, no doubt, had leaked from the 
vehicles that were stored there. It is very 
annoying when taking the machine out to 
find that one or more of the wheels had 
been resting all night in some greasy 
patch. It is impossible to clean the filthy 
stain, and perhaps less damage would be 
done if the car was left in the open air 
all night. It would not cost a great deal 
to have a boy clean these places thor- 
oughly, or if that is impossible to have 
dry mats or other substances where the 
wheels of transient cars might rest upon 


puted to him. Newspaper reporters, of 
course, are to be excused. The bare truth 
would not do in their business. They 
have to make their stories interesting, and 
nobody believes their stories. They are 
mostly poor parasites who could not earn 
a dollar a day at any honest occupation, 
and they are perhaps the most easily 
bribed of any class that I have ever met. 
In the summer time they will write any- 
thing for a big “schooner.” In winter it 
comes a trifle higher, but for a “Scotch 
high-ball” they will say almost anything 
you want and put it in black and white. 
It is interesting to see them at a reception 
or opening, or, indeed, at any place where 
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during the night. I hope the garage keep- 

ers will take a hint and see that their 

places are kept cleaner than they have 

been. J. F. 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Post 


Defending the Chauffeur 
Editor AutomMoBILE MAGAZINE: 

It is very gratifying to many of my 
brother chauffeurs and myself to observe 
that you have invariably a good word to 
say in behalf of the auto driver. The 
daily press seems to take a special de- 
light in holding up the chauffeur to public 
ridicule. Not only is he held responsible 
for every kind of accident that may hap- 
pen in connection with automobiles, but 
he is generally characterized as a “graft- 
er,” and it has even been claimed that 
someechauffeurs deliberately break down 
their cars in order to profit by the neces- 
sary repairs. He is also accused of being 
a drinking man, and it seems as if nearly 
all the crimes in the calendar were im- 
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refreshments are given free. They act as 
if they had never seen a square meal be- 
fore, which perhaps may be the case in 
many instances. There may be great vir- 
tue and great goodness among them, but 
| have never seen any of it 

It was not so much, however, to attack 
these newspaper nondescripts that I took 
pen in hand as to defend the class that is 
so grossly abused by them. The chauf- 
feurs have real troubles enough without 
chasing imaginary ones. What with long 
hours and mean treatment and a constant 
dread of accident, the life of a chauffeur, 
generally speaking, is not an enviable one 
Regarding accidents, the little experience 
I have had has raised in me a feeling of 
surprise that there are not more acci- 
dents. Hardly a day passes but somebody, 
especially women, walks or runs deliber 
ately in front of the automobile. Of mis 
chievous boys their escape is something 
marvelous. Even the dogs, otherwise pos 
sessed of good judgment, act foolishly 
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with passing automobiles. Possibly the 
newness of the machine occasions their 
amazing stupidity. The next generation 
of dogs may know better. The last one 
that I killed was busy exploring an ash 
barrel. It took a sudden notion to cross 
the street. I swung the car half around, 
but it was no use. The dog went up a 
tree and fell down near the ash barrel. 
I was sorry for the poor dog and half 
wished that it had been one or other of 
the newspaper men. 

In regard to “graft,” the fault, if any, 
is on the side of the dealers. The pro- 
moters of different makes of automobiles 
and of different accessories and supplies 
are naturally anxious to effect big sales, 
and if anything is offered to a chauffeur 
it is merely in the way of commission, 
and a very small commission at that, and 
not in any way comparable to what is 
freely given in almost any department of 
material supply in America. I will dare 
to affirm that the best class of chauffeurs 
do not like to take commissions. The 
chauffeur is not, as has been pointed out 
in your pages, of the same mind as the 
butler or flunkey. The chauffeur looks 
for big wages, and when thoroughly 
equipped by training and experience is to 
all intents and purposes an engineer and 
should be treated as such. Engineers as 
a class are gentlemen and entitled to all 
the courtesies due a gentleman. 

My letter is already too long, but I can- 
not close without voicing the common 
feeling among chauffeurs that their pro- 
fessional pride is such that they hate 
“graft” and all manner of double dealing, 
and all they ask is fair play. 

J. W. Gveason. 

New York, Jan. 14, 1907. 


Automobile Progress 


Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

The popular approval which has been 
rapidly accumulating in favor of the auto- 
mobile has a fitting culmination in the 
Madison Square Garden Show. In look- 
ing over the splendid collection of ex- 
hibits it is certainly remarkable to mark 
the development of the machine in a few 
years from a crude, unwieldy and often 
dangerous toy, to an absolutely safe and 
elegant vehicle. It must occur to any 
thinking mind that while there may be 
idle controversies about the original in- 
ventor and patentee of certain organic 
points of the automobile, the machine is, 
like many other inventions, the product 
of many mechanics, engineers and others, 
all aiming at one central idea—a strong, 
swift and easily controlled road wagon. 
Out of the thousands of experiments there 
has come naturally a survival of the fit- 
test. In a few years there has been 
evolved a sane and safe machine that has 
greatly added to the material advantage 
and well-being of civilized humanity. 

The beauty of the motor car is one of 
its most admirable features. The grace- 
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ful lines that mark every one of the vast 
collection of exhibits appeal to everybody 
having an eye to the beautiful in nature 
and architecture. The early automobiles 
were shockingly cumbersome. Their very 
ungainliness created a prejudice against 
them which has nearly passed away in the 
presence of the things of beauty that we 
see to-day. 

Another gratifying feature is the fact 
that American manufacturers are now 
equal in every particular to the foreign 
makers. France and Great Britain had a 
decided advantage in being earlier in the 
field, and the roads in Europe were, and 
are stii|, better suited for rapid vehicular 
traffic, but American euterprise has risen 
equal to the occasion, and the present ex- 
hibition is a fitting commemoration of an- 
other triumph of American ingenuity and 
skill, and in a short time the markets of 
the world will be filled with American 
automobiles, just as they are to-day filled 
with American reaping machines, sewing 
machines and printing presses. 

ALEX. Cooper. 

Brooklyn, Jan. 15, 1907. 


A Rubber Incident Unstretched 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

“The observing man has the means of 
making himself rich,” is not a recognized 
proverb, but it refers to a faculty that has 
performed most of the modern miracles. 
Habit of observation coupled with patient 
industry make the strongest human com- 
bination of this age. 

As india rubber goods enters so much 
into the daily walk and conversation of 
automobilists, I shall venture to tell the 
readers of THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE a 
short story about a rubber incident that 
came under my own observation. 

The general principle may be accepted 
as true that the man of industry will be 
the architect of good fortune that enables 
him to stand before kings, but there have 
been exceptions where the slothful man 
meets undeserved reward. 

There was once a machinist named 
George, who worked at the bench and 
was always more interested in hearing the 
quitting time whistle blow than in any 
other event of the day. One day the first 
yell of the whistle found him with his 
hammer in the air, and being alarmed lest 
he should make even part of a stroke be- 
yond working hours, he permitted the 
hammer to fall and it broke a bottle con- 
taining a certain chemical which happened 
to be on his bench, and the chemical ran 
over a sheet of rubber that also was o1 
the bench. To wipe up the mass after the 
whistle had blown was not the way George 
did business, so he went home. In the 
morning when he examined the rubber 
that had soaked all night in the chemical 
he found that it was as hard as a piece 
of board. 

Here now came in the worldly wisdom 
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of this machinist. Instead of cleaning 
up his vise bench, throwing the spoilt rub- 
ber and broken chemical bottle into the 
rubbish box without thinking anything 
more about the mishap, George reflected 
that the change in the consistency of the 
rubber was due to the chemical that had 
been anointing it all night. Then the 
question occurred. Would hard rubber 
have any value as an industrial product? 
The secret of how to make hard rubber 
was carefully guarded, a company was 
formed to put articles made from it upon 
the market and the discoverer is now 
a multi-millionaire. 

It was a case of carelessness bringing 
fortune, but the good luck came in spite 
of the carelessness. 


Scranton, Pa. Sam SHOUT 


Enemies of Chauffeurs 


Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

Some of the automobile publications are 
agitating in favor of changing our name 
from chauffeur to driver or some such 
word. As your paper appears to treat 
chauffeurs fairly, I wish to ask for your 
influence to oppose the change. The name 
chauffeur has come in good faith and all 
automobilists understand what it means. 
But there are snobs of the class that call 
locomotive engineers engine drivers who 
would like to have chauffeurs’ lives 
made as menial as possible and they 
think that the term driver would line 
him up with hackmen and coachmen. 

Caring for and handling automobiles is 
a new occupation of a higher grade than 
the driver of a cart. Those following the 
business have as much right to the dis- 
tinctive name chauffeur as the starched 
tinker of machines has to the title of en- 
gineer. When you hear a person object- 
ing to the title chauffeur you may safely 
conclude that his linguistic scope is con- 
fined to that of New York, Bowery and 
Tenderloin and that he hates everything 
that savors of a foreign language. 

CHAUFFEUR. 

Brooklyn, Jan. 10, 1907. 


Truth by Accident 


We ran a dreadful risk of giving offence 
to some of our warmest friends through a 
combination of careless handwriting and a 
careless printer. We had written a very 
complimentary account of a banquet which 
we had attended and headed the article, 
“A Joy Inspiring Banquet.” Imagine our 
horror after the article was ready for the 
press to notice that the printer had set it 
up “A Jag Inspiring Banquet.” 


“Now, witness, is it not so that your 
master lives under the influence all the 
time?” 

“No, sir, he lives under Brooklyn 
Bridge.” 
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EUROPEAN NOTES AND COMMENTS 
By A. F. Sinclair 
The Corrupt Practices Act 


An Act of Parliament which came into 
peration in the United Kingdom on the 
rst of January is likely to afford agents 
nd drivers a good deal of active mental 
nterest before many months are over. 
his amusing statute enacts that anyone 
vho corruptly accepts any consideration 

the prejudice of his employer’s inter- 
sts, Or any person who shall corruptly 
provide such consideration to the servant 

f another to the prejudice of the latter, 
shall incur certain pains and penalties. 
Now it is a matter of common knowledge 
that many paid drivers, especially French- 

en, insist on being paid a commission 

all repairs, parts, tyres and supplies 
purchased by their employers. 

n instance. 


Here is 
A leading lady singer came 
to this city on her motor car to fulfill 
n engagement. A tyre required to be 
replaced and the French driver proposed 
to purchase it that he should receive a 
uuple of guineas ($10) commission. The 
rm refused and the Frenchman went 
elsewhere for the tyre. Then the firm 
ommunicated with the lady’s manager 
and having proved the driver’s dishonesty 
the man was decorated with the order of 
the sack. But these things get noised 
ibroad and I have no doubt the firm who 
stood so stoutly by their convictions lost 
a good deal of business in consequence. 
French drivers probably avoided them 
thereafter. Now, the new act will tend 
to put an end to that sort of thing, al- 
though it will never be entirely suppressed. 
Still there will be a good deal of fun pro- 
vided, because, although plenty of agents 
would quite cheerfully put their con- 
sciences in the pockets so long as they 
could not be convicted of an offence in 
the eyes of the law, they will hesitate 
about paying commissions when the prison 
may be their home for a few months in 
consequence. “The fear of hell is the 
hangman’s whip, etc.” 


Elastes 

The most unsatisfactory part of a motor 
car is the tyres. Even at their best they 
form one of the most important items in 
the running-cost bill, and with bad luck 
they become an absolute nightmare to the 
man of moderate means. There is of 
course the alternative of solids, but how- 
ever useful solid tyres may be they do 
not afford the comfort of running charac- 
teristic of pneumatics. A new French de- 
vice has now been placed on the market 
which forms a compromise between pneu- 
matics and solids. Under the new system 
the ordinary air tube of a pneumatic tyre 
is filled with a mixture called Elastes, 
composed of glycerine, gelatine and 
chromic acid in secret proportions, and 
when brought to the required consistency 
the mixture is allowed to settle and har- 
den for ten days. The tyre is then ready 





for use, and, if it has been filled while 
on the wheel, the car is ready for the 
road. If filled separately the inner tube 
being larger than the cover has to be com- 
pressed somewhat and mechanical means 
have been provided to accomplish the 
operation by hand. The cost of an elastes 
inner tube, or boyan, to give it the French 
name by which it will probably be known, 
—Kaiser Willie not withstanding—is about 
two-thirds that of the cover, but as it 
will wear out at least three covers and the 
latter wear at least two and a half times 
as long as with air tubes, there is a very 
decided economy on the whole. In a trial 
out of London during December those 
who took part in the run gave it as their 
opinion that in comfort the elastes filled 
tyres were but little inferior to ordinary 


pneumatics. But apart from the questions 


» 
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should sufficient support for it be forth- 
coming, it will no doubt be included in 
the race. The distance will be increased 
from 160 to 240 miles, the latter about 100 
miles too short. To be of use as a 
thorough test of materials the race should 
be at least 350 miles in length. The Eng- 
lish club did not take kindly to the sug- 
gestion that the Tourist Trophy race 
should be run in conjunction with the 
Scottish Trials. After all I have to con- 
fess that the decision is not surprising. It 
would have given the 
favorable an opportunity of comparing the 
quiet, business-like methods of the Scot- 
tish club organizers with the futile fussi- 
ness of the English officials. Among the 
latter are a number of men’who have got 


competitors too 


into executive positions by means of noble 
birth, while others, absolutely unfit for 
the positions they occupy, have attained 
to them by toadying to their noble con 


freres. From one or two matters which 
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of economy and ease of 


running there 
is that of freedom from puncture, so that 
if the elastes filled boyan does anything 
near what is claimed for it, there is a 
great future awaiting its attention. But 
it is too early to speak with any cer- 
tainty on the subject, and severe trials 
must be undertaken under close supervi- 
sion before an unprejudiced opinion can 
be vouchsafed. 


THE TOURIST TROPHY REGULATIONS 
The Tourist Trophy race will be held 
in the Isle of Man in June and the regula- 
tions which will govern it are already be 
fore the makers 
to the 


These have reference 


same class of cars as last year, 
machines of about sixteen to twenty brake 
horse power, and the limit of fuel, a gal- 
lon to twenty-five miles, is the same as 
before. There is said, however, to be 
heavier vehicles under 


the English club, 


another class for 


consideration by 


and 





THE DITCH. “GET A HORSE.” 

have come to my knowledge lately it has 
been borne in upon me that some men with 
business ideas are badly wanted in the 
administration of the English club, espe- 
cially among their executive servants, and 
if it could be drilled some of the 
toadies who at present occupy these posi- 


into 


tions that the man who is in business in 
connection with motor whether as 
maker or agent, is in all probability ‘of 
more use in the community than the most 
elevated servant of a club the purpose of 
which is after all more ornamental than 
useful, well, it would induce better atten 
tion, greater civility and would probably 
react to 


cars, 


increase the usefulness of the 
The Motor present 
running the English Club pretty well off 
their feet in most matters, and unless the 
latter mend their business methods, the 
Union will absorb any few functions the 
club have left. 


club. Union is at 
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British Exports 

The British consular service is recruited 
from a class somewhat of the social stand- 
ing and indifferent business capacity of the 
men who run the English Automobile 
Club, and the result is most unsatisfac- 
tory to business people. Business houses 
have to depend on the reports of Ger- 
man, Belgian, French and United States 
consuls for any information they require, 
and from the ,report of the United States 
consul in London the value of exports 
to South Africa. Stili, British makers 
are forging ahead and the exportation 
of cars increases rapidly. Here for in- 
stance is a list of the places, as well as 
the kind of cars. sent to them, to which 
cars were exported by one company in 
the month of December. Bombay, 4 cy- 
linder side-entrance and landaulette cars; 
4 cylinder, 2 cylinder, side-entrance ; New 
Zealand, 4 cylinder small cars of various 
forms; Tasmania, 2 cylinder cars; Ade- 
laide, South Australia, 4 cylinder, side- 
entrance; Melbourne, New South Wales, 
4 cylinder cars, various forms; South 
Africa, 2 cylinder cars with specially large 
wheels for sprint crossing; Brazil, 2 cylin- 
der wagonettes; Boston, Mass., 4 cylinder 
cab; Singapore, 2 cylinder, side-entrance 
car; Rangoon, 4 cylinder landaulettes; 
Siam, 2 cylinder cars of special design; 
Luxemburg, 4 cylinder cars of different 
powers as samples. That is a fairly sat- 
isfactory list and it will be observed that 
with the exception of the machines sent 
to Brazil, Boston, Siam and Luxemburg 
the destinations are all in British posses- 
sions where there are no British consuls. 
{n addition to the cars mentioned there 
was a sort of zenana, or harem covered 
car with latticed windows sent out to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, an Indian potentate 
who was in Britain during the past year, 
and bought many makes and styles of 
motor cars. On the whole the prospects 
of British makers in the matter of exports 
are very favorable. Our free trade policy 
has a number of disadvantages, but in 
manufacturing it undoubtedly makes for 
reduced cost of production, and when com- 
bined with the best manufacturing meth- 
ods the output is difficult to beat in an 
open market. 


The]World’s Output 


A French writer of admitted standing 
as an authority has compiled a statement 
of the number of cars produced in the six 
leading motor manufacturing countries in 
the world during the year 1906. The ac- 
count is of course only an approxima- 
tion, but it is probably fairly close to the 
actual numbers. Mons. C. Faroux esti- 
mates that in the United States from fifty- 
eight to sixty thousand cars were manu- 
factured; in France, fifty-five thousand; 
in Britain, twenty-eight thousand; in Ger- 
many, twenty-two thousand; in Italy, 
nineteen thousand, and in Belgium, twelve 
thousand. It will be observed that the 
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supremacy of the United States is ad- 
mitted, but there is a greater significance 
attaching to the enormous American out- 
put than the mere figures suggest. It 
will be seen that the French output is 
but little less than that of the United 
States, but whereas the American produc- 
tion is largely for domestic use, that of 
France goes all over the world. Indeed, 
there are probably more French cars sold 
in Britain than in France, and I notice 
that Mr. Claude Johnson, a partner in 
the Rolls-Royce Company, and one-time 
secretary of the English Automobile Club, 
in a letter to the technical press main- 
tains that London has become the greatest 
motor car market in the world. Whether 
this is the case would be hard to decide, 
but it is certainly a fact that all the lead- 
ing French houses have found themselves 
compelled to open branches, not merely 
agencies, in the British capital, and that 
a large part of their export trade over the 
world originates in London. A most in- 
teresting feature of the statement by M. 
Faroux is the leap into prominence made 
by Italy. How far Italy’s success in mo- 
tor car manufacture is due to the success 
of Fiat, Itala, and other Italian cars in 
racing is a matter of interesting specula- 
tion. To me it appears plain that, being 
without any great home trade, Italian 
makers have been. compelled to bring their 
care under foreign notice by means of 
racing, and their success has undoubtedly 
had a very great influence in directing the 
attention of foreign agents and foreign 
buyers to their merits. The Italian output 
in 1906 was greater by four or five thou- 
sand than the aggregate of the preceding 
five years, that of 1905 being only eight 
thousand cars. Italian cars generally are 
slavish imitations of the best French 
makes, and as they are manufactured 
under cheaper conditions they can under- 
sell the originals. 


Charles J. Glidden Resumes his 
Travels 

For a particularly modest man, Charles 
J. Glidden receives more free advertising 
than any automobilist before the public. 
Mr. Glidden is now on his way :o Mexico 
and he arranged to run his car over the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
system on its own wheels, which were 
fitted to run on rails. Mr. Glidden is an 
old-time train dispatcher and could have 
acted as his own conductor, but he en- 
gaged conductors for the whole of the 
journey and ran as second section of an 
express train. He moved under running 
orders the same as trains. 

On December 20, John Sebastian, pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway, issued the 
following bulletin: 

Completed 3,300 mile run with auto- 
mobile over the Rock Island system. No 
delay to traffic. Wonderfully satisfactory 
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performance. Train dispatchers handled 
us with remarkable promptness amidst 
traffic. Almost incomprehensible to one 
not close to operating department. 

Mr. Glidden had one accident through 
running off the track, but he is now safe 
in the city of Mexico. 


Railroad Officials Become Auto- 
mobilists 


Railroad presidents and other officials 
in the higher ranks who have at one time 
been engaged in active operating service 
are noted for admiration of automobile 
sports. During the New York automobile 
show some prominent railroad official 
could generally be seen in the space de- 
voted to the exhibit of the New York Lo- 
comotive Company. Sometimes a whole 
group of railroad presidents would be 
found there discussing automobiles wit! 
as much fervor as they ever discussed th« 
merits of a passenger locomotive that 
could take the flyer through on time. A 
curious thing about the railroad officials 
is that gasolene cars are in more favor 
than those driven by steam. This seems 
contrary to nature, for they are familiar 
with the steam engine as represented by 
the locomotive. 


Wicked Speed Germs 

Having a lawyer for an employer is a 
tower of strength to a chauffeur in som: 
police courts, but the influence sometimes 
misses fire. Joseph Miller chauffs for 
Lawyer Untermyer, of New York, and 
Joseph sometimes speeds not wisely but 
too well. That tendency brought Joseph 
before Magistrate Finelite for punish 
ment. Joseph pleaded that the speed 
germs attacked his brain sometimes and 
when that happens he must let ’em go 
That excuse did not satisfy the minion o! 
the law and in spite of Lawyer Unter 
myer’s pull, Joseph was mulcted on 
hundred dollars because it was the second 
time that the speed germs had got him 
arrested, 


The terrible word “lethal” has neve: 
been used to our knowledge except as ai 
adjective rendering some weapon atro- 
ciously dangerous. Two women of Phila 
delphia got into an altercation lately about 
who had the matrimonial right to ride in 
a certain automobile. A blood curdling 
conflict ensued, one of the women making 
a murderous attack upon the other, the 
lethal weapon employed being a muff. 


The original Haynes automobile, th« 
first machine to be placed in practical use 
in this country, is now being made read) 
at the Haynes factory at Kokomo, Ind 
to take its place at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute at Washington, where it will be a 


permanent exhibit. This ancient relic i: 
actually in running order to-day and is 
still a good car. 
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To Make Auto Tires 
Organization of a company capitalized 
$500,000 for the purpose of manufac- 
ring automobile tires in Los Angeles, 
al., by a new process was announced a 


_ 


- 


ort time ago. C. W. Judd is a prime 
ver in the proposition and actively as- 
ciated with him is W. L. Tibbals, one 
f the leading officials of a big onyx com- 
any in Lower California. 

Judd has discovered a new process 
tanning leather, which gives it great 
qualities of strength. He tried the ex- 
periment of manufacturing this leather 
into automobile tires with marked suc- 
Machinery for a large plant has 
been ordered. 


ress. 


The French Mors 


One of the most interesting features 
about the French Mors, shown herewith 
The operation of 
With the motor 
two conditions, the 
a proper explosive 


is its starting device. 
the device is simple. 
stopped there may be 
cylinder may contain 
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frame. The clutch is a special Mors de- 
sign and is entirely metallic. The trans- 
mission is a sliding gear with four speeds 
forward and a reverse, the drive being 
direct on the fourth speed. The carbu- 
reter is a Mors. The ignition system is 
jump spark with double batteries. Lubri- 
cation is force feed controlled by a gear- 
driven pump. Price (chassis) $5,500. 


Book Notices 


Krausz’s A B C of Motoring. Published 
by Laird & Lee, Chicago, Ill. Cloth, or- 
namented, $1.00; morocco, $2.00. 

Mr. Krausz is among the most popular 
writers on automobile subjects, and his 
A B C of Motoring is just the book for 
people who cannot devote a great deal of 
time to the study of the motor car. It 
contains in brief, plain language all that a 
busy man needs to know in order to ob- 
tain a mastery of the details of the auto- 
mobile. Mr. Krausz’s books are entirely 
free from scientific jargon, and this is per- 
haps one of the secrets of their popu- 








larity. He has 
also the fine fac- 
. ulty of present- 
ing the salient 


features of a 
proposition in an 
and 
way, 


instructive 
engaging 

and it is refresh- 
ing to lay down 








some of the 
heavy __ technical 
works and take 
1907 FRENCH MORS. up Mr. Krausz’s 


mixture, in which case, it is only neces- 
sary to turn on the ignition switch, when 
the motor will start. In the second case 
the cylinder may either be empty or may 
contain an incombustible mixture. In this 
case the operation consists of moving the 
ever to open the stop cocks, then giving 
one or two strokes of the air pump, the 
air is forced by the pump through the 
‘dynamogene” where it is mixed with thx 
gasoline vapor, and then passes into the 
cylinder; the lever *is then moved back 
ain, closing the stop cocks, and the 
ignition switch turned on, whehn the mo- 

r immediately starts. As will be seen, 
this arrangement necessitates an ignition 
by batteries or cells. The Mors cars 
with this device do not, however, 
lispense with the ignition by magnets, 
thus having the advantage of two meth 
ds of sparking. 

The car carries five to seven passengers. 
Che wheel base is the tread 
56 inches, and the road clearance 9 inches 
‘he motor is a four cycle, four cylin- 
ler vertical with 5 inch bore and 5% inch 
stroke, and is rated at 28 horse-power. 
[he valves are in the cylinder heads and 
mechanically operated. The motor is 
suspended directly from the sides of the 


tted 


116 inches, 


book and forget 
much of the tiresome twaddle in preten- 
tious volumes and get down to first: prin 
ciples according to Krausz. We may add 
that the popular author has produced a 
number of books, another popular work 
being the complete “Automobile Record,” 
a reference to. which may be seen in our 
advertising columns 


The Screw That Holds 
Nearly all 
refinements of 


primitive mechanical tools 
that 


furnished, but the screw is an exception; 


were tools nature 
yet it has been used since the infancy of 

arts. Its invention is at 
Archimedes, but there 
good reasons for believing that that great 


the mechanic 
tributed to are 
philosopher and mechanician was merely 
an improver of the screw. 

Screw-making machines have been pat 
ented which, by peculiar appliances and 
devices turn out screws complete in every 
part. 
largest, which weigh almost a pound, to 
the microscopic articles used in the deli- 
cate mechanism of the watch. The small- 
est sized watch screws look like grains of 
sand, and only with a microscope can the 
fact be discovered that they are perfect. 


Screws are of many sizes, from the 


National Model H 


The National Motor Vehicle Company. 
of Indianapolis, Ind., will exhibit at the 
New York and Chicago automobile shows 
their Model H, which we illustrate, also 
one Model H chassis, one complete Model 
L., one Model L limousine and one Model 
H runabout. 

Model H is a handsome touring car of 
50 H. P., capable of seating seven persons 
and costs $3,500.00, a moderate price for 
the character of the car. The frames are 
of pressed steel, 4% inch channel section, 
while the body is cast aluminum. 
are four cylinders, each 4% by 5 inch 
stroke, vertical water cooled with vertical 
tubes and gear pump. 


There 


are three 
Che wheels 
are of the artillery pattern and the tires 
are 34 by 4% inches, tread 54 inches. 
Among other particulars of the car are: 
Transmission, gear, type ; 
drive, shaft; ignition: double jump spark, 
magneto and storage battery; oiler: me- 
chanical force feed, gear driven; clutch, 


The re 
ferward speeds and reverse 


slide selective 





NATIONAL, 
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self contained cone, leather faced; car 
bureter, Schebler; vertical, ball bearing 
crank shaft and cam shafts. Brakes, dou- 
ble system hub brakes, internal expand- 


ing, metal to metal. Wheel base, 112 
inches. 
Grant Duff tells an amusing story 


apropos of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wal- 
lace, who, many years ago, found himself 
at a club in Edinburgh, where he fell into 
a conversation about Russia with a youth 
who put forward some views in which 


he could not acquiesce. “Oh,” said this 
personage, “it is all very well for you 
to say that you do not agree with me, 
but I know all about it. I have just been 
reviewing .Wallace’s “Russia.” “And I 
have just been writing it,’ was the nat- 
ural reply. The young man lived to be 


very famous; he was R. L. Stevenson. 


Rakes, hoes and other agricultural im- 
piements are represented in the Egyptian 
catacombs 


In the description of the Franklin car 
published in the December 
issue a mistake was made in saying that 
Model G sold for $1,350, when in fact 
the price is $1,850 and cheap at that as 
first class cars go. 


which we 
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Information Bureau 








We are always pleased to publish an- 
swers sent to this department and we in- 
vite the sending of questions likely to 
prove of general interest. We answer by 
mail questions relating to the merits of 
various cars or automobile appliances, ° 


Engines Used in Producing Power 
Through Steam 


A. L.—I listened to a discussion about 
different ways of converting the energy 
of heat into work by the medium of 
steam. The subject confused me. Can 
you explain it briefly? A. There are 
three well-known ways for converting 
heat into work through steam. 1. By 
driving a piston as in reciprocating en- 
gines. 2. By condensing steam in a cylin- 
der, thereby creating a vacuum and per- 
mitting the atmospheric pressure to force 
the piston through the space of the vac- 
uum, as in an atmospheric or low pres- 
sure engine. 3. By directing a jet of 
steam against blades of fans or reaction 
wheels, thereby producing motion, as in 
steam turbines. 


Horse Power 


J. D. L., Lancaster, Pa—Among the 
many rules for ascertaining the horse 
power of gasolene engines, there is an 
excellent one published by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City. 
It is based on the assumption that the 
engine is four cycle and runs at a thou- 
sand revolutions per minute. The follow- 
ing is an example: 

What is the developed horse power of 
a four-cylinder engine whose diameter of 
piston is five inches and stroke is five 
inches ? 
5x4 25 X 4 100 

= —_— = 4 — F 

2.5 2.5 2.5 





Non-Freezing Mixture 

Novice.—We have found equal parts by 
weight of alcohol, glycerine and water 
satisfactorily where the temperature never 
falls to zero, but care has to be exercised 
to keep up the proportion of alcohol, A 
saturated solution of calcium chloride 
mixed with water and glycerine is highly 
recommended. The calcium chloride 
should be chemically pure, not chloride of 
lime, which is an objectionable substance. 
The solution should be changed frequently. 

If a car is going to be kept standing for 
days or weeks, it is a wise practice to 
drain off the cooling solution. This is 
best done by opening the drain cocks and 
running the engine till the water ceases 
to flow. 


Explosion or Pressure 

G. E—Asks whether the power that 
propels a gas engine is explosive or pres- 
sure? A.—The pressure is produced by 
the explosion of gas and air, but as may 
be seen from an indicator diagram, the 
engine is driven by the gradual expan- 
sion of the gas throughout the whole 
stroke. 2. Is not the power developed by 
a gas engine independent of the length 
of the stroke? A.—No. Pressure is ex- 
erted upon the piston during the whole of 
the stroke, therefore the exploded gas 
must continue to perform work. 


Bronze Coating 


W. A. S. asks: Could you recommend 
a covering for the metallic parts of an 
automobile that give trouble from rust- 
ing? A. Clean them thoroughly with a 
composition of 3 parts of sulphate of 
potassium, 3 parts of salt of lead, 6 parts 
of ammonia, 2 parts of acetic acid, 2 parts 
of hydrochloric acid. Mix thoroughly 
and apply with a brush. When the arti- 
cles are dry wash with rain water and 
d y with a soft cloth. 

To Detect Artificial Silk 

Martha G. writes: In your January 
number you say that artificial silk is more 
common than the real article. Can you 
tell a constant reader how to detect the 
false from the real silk? A. Carefully 
weigh about half an ounce of the ma- 
terial, roll it in a ball, put it on a piece 
of wire gauze and hold it on a gas flame 
until the material is burned. Then weigh 
the ash remaining. Pure silk will leave 
as ash about 2-5 of the original weight. 
Most of the artificial silk substance; which 
is cellulose, will pass away as smoke. 





Substances That Expand in Cooling 
B. L. asks if any other substance be- 
sides water expands when turning from 
the liquid to solid condition. A. It has 
long been known that a mixture of bis- 
muth and tin expands when it becomes 
solid, and it has been used to fill blow- 
holes in castings on that account. Close 
tests of other metals show that pure tin, 
copper, zinc and several alloys expand on 
changing from the liquid to the solid con- 
dition. _ 
How Long May an Automobile 
Last 
J. P. R. writes: I have a friend who 
is owner of an automobile that is eight 
years old and yet it runs pretty well. 
How long ought an automobile to last in 
workable condition? A. That will de- 
pend om the care taken of the machine 
and the work it has to do. There would 
be considerable renewal in eight years if 





much running was done, but by receiving 
the kind of repairs called rebuilding oc- 
casionally we see no reason why an auto- 
mobile should not last twenty years. The 
fast or slow wearing out of any machine 
depends upon the work it has done and 
the maintenance it has received. If any 
of our readers have experience with old 
automobiles we should like to have their 
views on this question. 


First Real Railroad 
Yankee.—You are wrong in supposing 
that a-railroad in New England was the 
first in the world to employ steam power. 
There were tramways connected with col- 
lieries that used crude locomotives from 
1814 onwards, but the first real railroad 
to employ locomotives hauling trains of 
cars was the Stockton & Darlington Rail- 

way of England, opened in 1825. 


Why Inches of Vacuum? 

L. B. A.—I notice that marine engineers 
always describe the vacuum as so many 
inches. Why do they not use the more 
intelligible measure of pounds? A— 
“Inches” used in that way illustrate the 
force of habit. The old fashioned vacu- 
um gauge was composed of a U-shaped 
pipe into which was poured a sufficient 
amount of mercury. The pressure was 
known from the level of the mercury in 
the pipe. One inch of mercury is equal 
about to 2.04 inches. 


To Distinguish Butter from 
Oleomargarine 
Housekeeper writes: I have noticed 
your Information Bureau and I have been 
wondering if it could tell me something 
I wish to know. The new Pure Food law 
prohibits the selling of oleomargarine or 
other imitations of butter, but how can a 
purchaser find out what is real butter? 
A. Take a sample of the reputed butter 
and melt it, freeing: it from salt and 
water, which may call for filtering. Then 
put ten grains into a test tube and place 
it in water of 150° Fahr. After five min- 
utes remove the tube and add about 60 
drops of carbolic acid. Shake the mix- 
ture and return it to the hot water bath 
until it becomes transparent. Pure but- 
ter will then appear as a perfect solution. 
If it contains fat of any kind there will 
be two solutions of different density ap- 

parent to the eye. 





“Ich Dien” (“I serve”) was the motto 
of Edward, the Black Prince, which, 
along with the badge of three ostrich 
feathers, he is said to have adopted from 
the blind King of Bohemia, whom he 
took prisoner at Crecy. 
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Steam Turbines for Automobiles 


We are surprised that the turbine en- 
gine has not been applied to automobiles. 
It is making great progress in Europe 
for marine purposes, and many steam 
turbines are now made every year in this 
country to be used for electric lighting 
and other purposes. Attempts have been 
made to use the turbine as a locomotive 
engine, but it is peculiarly unfitted for 
that purpose, as it is essentially deficient 
in traction power in starting. When it is 
once going, however, it can produce a 
given power in much less space than a 
reciprocating engine. 

We need scarcely explain to our read- 
ers that a turbine engine is a wheel which 
keeps steadily turning, movement being 
produced by steam pressing upon blades 
or vanes. The simplest form of turbine 
is one in which a jet of steam is directed 
upon vanes arranged at the periphery of 
a moving wheel in an arrangement simi- 
lar to the buckets of a water wheel. There 
are various forms of steam turbines, but 
all of them derive their efficiency from 
the combined velocity and expansive force 
of sfeam. The steam turbine has been 
developed almost entirely within the last 
twenty years. The invention is almost as 
old as civilization, and crude water tur- 
bines have been used from remote an- 
tiquity, but to modern inventors belongs 


the credit of devising steam turbines that 
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would compete with the cylinder and pis- 
ton as economical harness for transform- 
ing steam into work. 

The immense industrial development 
affected in the last two centuries has been 
due in a great measure to the reciprocat- 
ing steam engine, the arrangement of a 
piston working inside of a cylinder. The 
to and fro movement of a piston to pro- 
duce rotary motion seems crude and un- 
natural, a wheel as a generator of power 
being more direct than a connecting rod 
transforming reciprocatory into rotary 
motion by turning a crank. A man turn- 
ing a grindstone by the leverage of a 
crank does not appear to be an efficient 
way of applying power. 

That a reciprocating engine became the 
great lever which elevated and expanded 
civilization was one of the curiosities of 
The Greeks used steam-driven 
apparatus to some extent, the most noted 
being the whirling colipile, a globe whirled 
by the reaction caused by steam escaping 
through 
little better than toys, but they were used 
for certain purposes in Europe for driv- 
ing roasting jacks and domestic 
purposes. Occupying a place on the do- 
mestic hearth, as this instrument did, the 
shrill current of escaping must 
have attracted much attention and led in- 
genious men to scheming on using the 
power on a much larger scale. The first 
idea that would occur to an inventor 
would be to use the jet of steam for 
driving a light wheel having wings to 
catch the current. 

That idea was worked on very ingeni- 
ously in the seventeenth century by Gio- 
vanni Branea, an Italian philosopher. He 
made, or proposed to make, a horizontal 
wheel resembling a small water wheel to 
be driven by a jet of steam impinging up- 
on the pallets or vanes. The invention 
seems to possess the elernents of the mod- 
ern steam turbine, its weak point being 
the absence of means for utilizing the ex- 
pansive force of the steam. The belief 
existed at that time that a current of 
steam for mere impact is as efficient as a 
current of air moving at the same ve- 
locity, which was a mistake. Steam has 
so little density that the effort it produces 
by concussion is trifling compared with 
the force of a current of air. Had Bra- 
nea closed in the periphery of his steam 
wheel and made provision for using the 
expansive properties of the steam a prac- 
tical steam engine would have been the 
result. 


invention. 


nozzles. These colipiles were 


other 


steam 


Other attempts were made in the sev- 
enteenth century to produce a working 
steam turbine, but they all resulted in 
failure. The first light of success was 
thrown upon the apparatus in 1853 by the 
French engineer Tournaire, who clearly 
indicates the line of improvement neces- 
sary to make the turbine engine a rival 
of the reciprocating engine. The lines 
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indicated were followed by De Laval, a 
Swedish engineer, and by C. A. Parsons, 
an English engineer, with the most grati- 
fying results. Professor Curtis and oth- 
ers took up the problem later, and tur- 
bines are now made that do work with 
less steam than what is used by the best 
reciprocating engines. 

To apply the turbine to operating an 
automobile, steam would necessarily be 
the power medium, for that form of en- 
gine requires a constant flow of the power 
generating elements. The merits of the 
steam turbine have lately been brought 
into prominence through the success of 
engines in the British battleship 
Dreadnought, in which certain grave 
shortcomings to the older forms of steam 
turbines have been overcome. It used to 
be that steam turbines could only be made 
to work economically at one speed, which 
made them badly adapted to vessels re- 
quired to run at varying speeds. It is 
found that the engines of the Dread- 
nought work with as small a proportion 
of steam at ten knots an hour as they 
do at twenty knots. This improvement 
is calculated to render turbines better 
adapted to automobiles than they formerly 
were. We should like very much to see 
the White Company or some other first- 
class steam automobile manufacturing 
company make a practical test of a tur- 
bine in an automobile, and the time seems 
to be very propitious for such a demon- 
stration. 


such 


Automobile Legislation 


Automobile owners and 
waking up to the fact that it is well 
to have an eye on the legislatures now 
in session at the State capitals 
was no great need of special legislation 
in regard.to the automobile. The laws 
applying to general vehicular traffic 
vere sufficient to cover almost all that 


users are 


There 


was necessary, but as was expected the 
fruitful 
for special legislation, and there are to- 
day more absurd laws on the statute 
books in regard to the use of motor 
‘ars than anything that has disgraced 
legislative enactments since the days 
of the witch-burning regulations of 
New England. Fortunately there are 
many shrewd lawyers who are mem- 
bers of the automobile clubs, and they 
know that remedial legislation can be 
had cheap. Assemblymen can be got 
like remnants at a bargain counter— 
at your own price. Senators come 
little higher, but the automobile users 
will find a way to reach them. It is 
deplorable that sensible laws have to 
be paid for in this way, but it is worth 
the money. 

In the matter of new legislation, a 
measure is already submitted in several 
State legislatures to establish a better 


new machine became a theme 
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means of identification of owners. 
There is a growing necessity for this, 
as many accidents have occurred where 
the easy methods of evasion have ren- 
dered it impossible to find out the 
owner of a machine. There is also 
need for concerted action on the part 
of the State legislatures in regard to 
speed regulations and other details that 
vary with the boundary lines of States, 
so that automobilists under the pres- 
ent contradictory State enactments can 
prove several times a day the truth of 
the celebrated saying of Pascal that 
“what is true on one side of the 
Pyrennes is false on the other.” 

There are also several propositions 
being discussed looking to the estab- 
lishment of a general annual tax or 
registration fee of from $3 to $5 for 
each car. In New York State this 
would amount to nearly $100,000 a 
year, which, if applied to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of improved 
highways, would be a real and lasting 
benefit to the State. 


The Civilizing Influence of Roads. 


The history of roads is a history of 
civilization. Good roads are unmistak- 


ably a sure index of the various grades 
of civilization. 

Lord Macauley declares that of all in- 
ventions, the alphabet and printing press 


alone excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance have done most for the 
civilization of our species, and this applies 
to good roads, even in a greater degree 
than to the railroad and steamboat. 

Every improvement of the means of lo- 
comotion benefits mankind morally and 
intellectually as well as materially. “The 
road,” says Bushnell, “is that physical 
sign or symbol by which you will best 
understand any age of people. If they 
have no roads they are savages, for the 
road is the creation of man and a type 
of civilized society. As roads are the 
symbols of progress, when we trace back 
the history of the race to the dawn of 
civilization, we find that the first spon- 
sors of art and science, commerce and 
manufacture, education and government, 
were the builders and supporters of pub- 
lic highways.” 

The two most ancient civilizations situ- 
ated in the valley of the Nile and the 
Euphrates were connected by a commer- 
cial and military highway leading from 
Babylon to Memphis, along which passed 
the armies of the great chieftains and 
military kings of ancient days, and over 
which were carried the gems, the gold, 
the spices, the ivories, the textile fabrics 
and all the curious and unrivalled pro- 
ductions of the luxurious Orient. On the 
line of this roadway arose Nineveh, Pal- 
myra, Damascus, Tyre, Antioch and other 
great commercial cities. 

On the southern shores of the Medi- 
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terranean the Carthaginians built up and 
consolidated an empire so prominent in 
military and naval achievements and in 
the arts and industries of civilized life 
that for four hundred years it was able 
to hold its own against the preponder- 
ance of Greece and Rome. These Car- 
thaginians were systematic and scientific 
road makers, from whom the Romans 
learned the art of road building. The 
Romans were apt scholars and possessed 
a wonderful capacity not only to utilize 
prior inventions, but also to develop 
them. They were beyond question the 
most successful and masterful road build- 
ers in the ancient world, and the perfec- 
tion of their highways was one of the 
most potent causes of their superiority 
in progress and civilization. When their 
territory reached from the remote east 
to the farthest west and a hundred mil- 
lions of people acknowledged their mili- 
tary and political supremacy, their capital 
city was in the center of such a network 
of highways that it was then a common 
saying: “All roads lead to Rome.” 

From the forum at Rome a broad and 
magnificent highway ran out toward every 
province of the empire. It was terraced 
up with sand, gravel and cement and cov- 
ered with stones and granite and followed 
in a direct line without regard to the con- 
figuration of the country, passing over or 
under mountains and across streams and 
lakes on arches of solid masonry. 


The military roads were generally six- 
teen feet wide and sometimes they were 
double, with an elevated center. Stirrups 
were not then invented, and mounting 
stones or blocks were necessary accom- 
modations; hence the lines or roads were 
studded with mounting blocks and also 
with milestones. Some of these roads 
could be traveled to the north and east- 
ward for two thousand miles, and they 
were kept in such good repair that a trav- 
eler thereon by using relays ot horses 
which were kept on the road could easily 
make a hundred miles a day on horseback. 

Far as the eye could see stretched those 
symbols of her all-conquering and 4ii- 
attaining influence, which made the most 
distant provinces a part of her dominions 
and connected them with her imperial 
capital by imperial highways. 

But to come back to our own country, 
the United States of America, the country 
which some of our friends on the other 
side of the water have been telling us ior 
a quarter of a century was a third-rate 
power; that she cut but little figure 
among the great nations of the earth be- 
cause of her small standing army and ar 
almost unknown navy. 

The world kept their eyes upon us the 
past two years and were surprised. They 
learned that it was the nation that or- 
dered its admirals to go out and capture 
our navy at sight, that found out that 
they were the fellows that had no navy. 
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Our admiral quietly said: “Gridley, when 
you are ready, fire.” Gridley was ready; 
he fired and the other fellows’ navy hasn’t 
been heard of since. 

The United States is the grandest 
national realization that ever happened. 
This little country of ours has nearly as 
many miles of railroads as all the balance 
of the globe. She raises more wheat than 
any other country by many millions ot 
bushels. We have many millions more 
comfortable houses and homes than any 
nation on earth. We raise more cattle 
by millions on millions than any other 
country. We have in operation more 
steam power by millions of horse-power 
than any other people that the sun shines 
upon. 


Vindication of the Right of the 
Road 


Arrests repeated violations of 
speed laws have become so common 
that none but very conspicuous cases 
are considered worthy of being re- 
ported. A large proportion of the ar- 
rests are simply cases of robbery, con- 
stables and justices of the peace as- 
suming powers never given to them 
by the law. The victims of these out- 
rages allow themselves to be plundered 
because it is not convenient to devote 
the time and trouble necessary to con- 
vict the scoundrels who have arrested 
and fined them illegally. 

A representative case happened in 
New Jersey some time ago. In a 
town on a leading highway a system of 
robbery was established that was mor- 
ally no better than that of the high- 
wayman who demands pocketbooks by 
the inducement of a loaded revolver. 
Many people had paid fines that they 
knew to be illegal, but they submitted 
on the principle that being robbed of 
a small sum was less costly than 
fighting to punish the thieves. 

One automobilist decided to fight the 
imposition of the village whose best 
people were boasting that they were 
collecting enough fines from people 
passing through on horseless carriages 
to defray the expenses of managing 
the place. They had found a means of 
making taxes unnecessary. There was 
consternation in the place when the 
automobilist referred to turned the ta- 
bles and had the constable arrested. 
It resulted in the constable being 
fined and it stopped the systematized 
robbery in that village, but it cost the 
Hampden who stood up against tyran- 
ny over three hundred dollars, besides 
the loss of much valuable time. It is 
a glorious privilege to stand forth as 
a defender of the people’s rights, it is 
fine to be regarded as a William Wal- 
lace or William Tell, but in this pro- 
saic age it does not pay. 


for 
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Working of the Free Alcohol Law 


The act of Congress abolishing the tax 
on alcohol to be used for power, heating, 
lighting and manufacturing purposes went 
into effect on January Ist and the first re- 
sults are hostile disappointment, especial- 
ly from the timberless regions, where 
farmers raising produce suitable for al- 
cohol making expected to use it for heat- 
ing and lighting purposes before this win- 
ter passed away. The Government revenue 
officers who opposed the removal of the 
tax on denatured alcohol have evidently 
done their best to make the concession 
worthless; but we have an abiding faith 
that Secretary Wilson and others, who 
did so much to have the law enacted, will 
bring sufficient pressure upon the bureau- 
cratic aristocracy to convince them that 
rules are necessary which will enable far- 
mers to have their alcohol making pro- 
duce utilized free from prohibitory re- 
strictions. What makes the measure 
worthless is a requirement that each dis- 
tillery must make at least 250 gallons a 
day.. That provision was evidently put in 
in the interest of the distillery combina- 
tion usually called the Whisky Trust. The 
only restriction in Germany is that one 
hectolitre (about 25 gallons) must be 
ready for denaturing when officers are 
notified. 

The people of this country will not reap 
much benefit from the denatured alcohol 
movement, until the making of alcohol is 
regulated in much the same way as it is 
regulated in Germany. In that country 
the moving sentiment has been to enable 
farmers to convert into alcohol products 
that could not be marketed in any other 
way; also to raise crops for alcohol mak- 
ing on land that could not be used for 
any other purpose, The alcohol is made 
from potatoes and is distilled in small 
quantities, for there are over: 20,000 dis- 
tilleries in Germany. The materials for 
making alcohol are handled in very much 
the same way that milk is handled in this 
country for cheese making. The potatoes 
are cultivated and stored in summer by 
the farmer, aided by his family, and in 
winter the crop is taken to the local dis- 
tillery and made into alcohol under the 
supervision of revenue officers. 

If a similar system were adopted in the 
United States, post-masters, letter-carriers 
or other Government employes might be 
appointed to supervise the work when dis- 
tilling was going on. Unless some plan 
of this kind is adopted, denatured alco- 
hol will not be produced at a price which 
would compete with petroleum compounds 
for light, heat and powe:, and it will con- 
fer no benefit upon the rural community 
or upon automobilists. It will, howeyer, 
have the effect -of stimulating many lines 
of manufacture in which alcohol is large- 
ly used. Under past restrictions foreign 
countries monopolized trade with the 
United States through enjoying the ad- 
vantage of cheap alcohol 
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One difficulty about bringing the price 
of denatured alcohol down towards the 
gasoline price level, is the requirement 
that a large quantity of wood alcohol be 
used in the denaturing process. Wood al- 
cohol is produced by a monopoly which 
keeps the price high, about one dollar a 
gallon. About twenty-five gallons can be 
made from one cord of wood, so the price 
charged is exorbitant. The remedy is to 
admit wood alcohol from other countries 
duty free. If the farmers combine on this 
move and push it they will get denatured 
alcohol at a fair price. 


Marmon 

The Marmon Model F has a wheel base 
of 104 inches, wheels 34 inches diameter, 
four cylinders in pairs 90 degrees angle, 
5 inches by 4% inch stroke. Rear axle of 
line axle type, speed gear differential and 
ball thrust bearing. The car has three 
speeds and reverse. It has chrome nickel 
steel gears and shafts, large dimensions, 
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mobiles, shall be assisted as rapidly as 
possible.” 

This is the second prize of $50,000 that 
has been offered to encourage flying. 
The Matin of Paris announced some 
time ago that it would give a substan- 
tial prize, which has now been in- 
creased to $50,000 by public subscrip- 
tion, for a flight from Paris to London 
in 1908. 


Editions De Luxe Books 

Every person in the country reported 
to have a bank account is pestered 
with a specially insistent book agent 
selling what they call editions de luxe, 
the prices asked being based on the 
ability to pay. A beautiful specimen 
of the book maker’s art is generally 
shown as an inducement to buy, but 


when the real book is delivered it falls 
very far short of the specimen shown. 
A silly woman of New York who en- 
gaged to pay almost fabulous sums for 





six pitch wears, all mounted in large 
annular ball bearings and enclosed in oil 
tight dust-proof aluminum case. A very 
smooth-running car with first-class equip- 
ment and most approved attachments 


Encouraging Flying Machines 


If flying machines fail to cut their 
way through the air soon like flights of 
birds it will not be for want of urgent 
encouragement. Various newspapers 
are offering inducements to aeroplane 
makers which are likely to lead to 
The Daily Mail of Lon 
don offers a prize of $50,000 to the aero- 
planist who will first fly from London 
to Manchester. 

“We desire,” says the Mail, “to re- 
move the impression that England is 
not in the van of progress regarding 


many flights 


the new science, and we are anxious 
that ‘he business of constructing aero- 
planes, which doubtless will be as large 
in the future as the building of auto- 


books of that character has rued the 
bargain made and appealed to the 
courts for protection from her indis- 
cretion, which is giving the subject 
needed publicity. 

The sad thing about the demand for 
handsomely made books is not that 
they are bought to be read, but to be 
displayed like fine furniture. Of course 
ostentatious people have the right tu 
spend their money on ostentatious 
books, but it seems to be degrading 
literature. A curious thing about the 
editions de luxe is that most of them 
offered are of a salacious character 


We wonder why automobilists have 
adopted the slang word skidding for the 
good verb to slide? The slang word is 
certainly less expressive, but it may be 
more sporty since it is English, you know. 
The word is taken from English railway 
vocabulary, which is less expressive than 
our own talk 








Shouting for More Shows 

We should like to see an automobile 
show in New York every month if they 
would all keep on giving us liberal ad- 
vertising patronage. . That is the only rea- 
son why we are inclined to shout for 
numerous shows. Otherwise we think 
that the fewer shows and exhibitions held 
the better for manufacturer and purchaser. 
Numerous shows are forms of taxation 
difficult to escape from. The promoters 
expect to make profit and solicit every 
interest with anything to sell to purchase 
space, which is often done because others 
do the same thing, and our enterprising 
man does not enjoy seeming less liberal 
than others in his line. 


Logan Model O 
Concerning this car the makers write: 
“It is the only pleasure vehicle manu- 
factured by us, is of the four cylinder 
air cooled type, the engine being mount- 
ed in front under the hood and one spe- 


cial feature being that we have attained 
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Not Ashamed of Being Young 
Sherman M. Becker, president of the 

Automobile Club of Milwaukee, and 

mayor of that city, has no apology to 

make for his youth and he is one of 
the youngest mayors in the country. 

In the course of a series of semi-polit- 

ical speeches Mayor Becker said: 

“It is within the power of the rich 
young man to do his country great 
service. He is not handicapped with 
poverty and therefore tempted to be a 
graiter while in office. His ambition is 
not to but to make a 
There might be ex- 
ceptions to this, but not many. 

“I do not mean to say that the rich 
young man is always honest or pure 
minded, or that the poor young man is 
usually dishonest. What I am trying 
to do is to demonstrate that there is a 
place for the idle rich and educated 
young man, and to show you the things 
that recommend him. 


make money, 


name for himself. 


As a matter of 
fact more poor young men go to the 


LOGAN MODEL O SEMI-RACER. 


the result of making an engine as quiet 
in running as the ordinary water cooler 
type. The cylinders are 4 by 4, thus giv- 
ing 20-24 brake horse power at 1,250 R. 
P. M. In transmitting the power of this 
engine to the rear wheels, we use a 
clutch of our own design, it being of an 
expanding band type operated by a foot 
pedal the same as an ordinary cone 
clutch, the special feature being that it is 
self contained, requires no oiling, is self 
adjusting and does not have to be relined. 

“The power is transmitted direct from 
the engine to the rear axle on which the 
transmission is mounted; the propeller 
shaft being parallel with engine frame. 
We use only one cardinal joint which 
gives us ample flexibility in our propeller 
shaft. Our transmission is of a beveled 
and pin gear type, being especially easy 
te shift, and without noise. Our drive 
is from a short jack shaft in the trans- 
mission to a spur gear mounted on the 
differential.” 


Bound volumes of 
MAGAZINE ready. 


the AUTOMOBILE 
$3 a volume. 


front, I believe, in public affairs, than 


any other, because the former is forced 
to do something, and in casting about 
for a calling he seeks public favor at 
the polls. 

“Frequently when young-men are 
candidates for public office opponents 
attack them on account of their youth. 
rhis was my experience last spring 
when I ran for mayor. It was my 
experience two years ago when I ran 
for alderman, and it was my experience 
five years ago when I ran for county 
supervisor, but I was elected every 
time by good, comfortable majorities. 

“Young man, when you are assailed 
on account of your youth, go to your 
opponents with the famous reply of 
Lord Chatham when. attacked by Hor- 
ace Walpole. 

“Lord Chatham said: 
cious 


‘Sir, the atro- 
crime of being a young man, 
the honorable gentleman has, 
with such spirit and decency, charged 
upon me, I shall neither attempt to 
palliate nor deny, but content myself 
with wishing that I may be 


which 


one oi 
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those whose follies may with 
their youth, and not of that number 
who are ignorant in spite of experi- 
ence.” 


cease 


Create and Push Foreign Demand 

American automobiles are finding suc- 
cess in the Far East, but not the success 
Consul General D. 
F. Wilber, writing from Singapore, India, 
states that there are a number of automo- 
the metropolis of the 
Straits Settlements, all of which are for- 
eign houses pushing the sale of motor cars 
manufactured in their own countries, the 
only American having an agency there be- 
ing the Oldsmobile. 

In the federated Malay states, Singa- 
pore, the Straits Settlements, Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo, the motor trade is yet 
in its infancy. 


that the cars deserve. 


bile agencies in 


In Singapore there are at 
present about sixty passenger machines 
and fifteen or twenty freight-carrying lor- 
The 


ries. only American representatives 


TOURING CAR. 


are two Oldsmobiles and two Reo cars. 
The balance are English and French. In 
Singapore the motor cars are all owned by 
doctors, professional men and a few motor 
enthusiasts. 


The Grout Car 

This car which has been working its 
way steadily into public favof is of the 
four cylinder class, carries five persons, is 
30-35 H. P. and sells for $2,500. The car 
has armored wood frames, drop forged 
steel crank shaft, mushroom _ valves 
operated by steel cam shaft, leather faced 
tape cone clutch, double chain drive, slid- 
ing gear with three speeds and reverse, 
Mayo cellular radiator, Holly carbureter 
and jump spark ignition. The wheel base 
is 108 inches, wheels being artillery pat- 
etrn. The car weighs 2,600 pounds, holds 
five persons and is good for 40 miles an 
hour on level roads. A full equipment 
of tools is included in the selling price. 
The record made by the car in actual 
service over every kind of roads is of 
the best. 
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A Joy Inspiring Banquet 

Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, of New 
York, the celebrated automobile deal- 
ers, in years gone by fell into the 
amiable practice of treating their em- 
ployees to an annual dinner where 
talking shop was encouraged and fer- 
tilized by free enjoyment of the good 
Habits, 
bad, are likely to grow under favorable 


things of this life good or 
onditions and this has happened with 
the Wyckoff, Church & Partridge ban 
quet until now it embraces the leading 
representatives of the newspapers in 
and around New York that publish au 
tomobile news 

[his year’s annual feast was held on 
hundred 


December 27, about one 


guests be ing present There was an 
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The names of the speakers or their 
jibes would hardly interest our readers 
in Maine, Washington, 
Texas and Louisiana, so we think it 


California, 


enough to say that our evening was en- 
joyed, of a kind calculated to bring au- 
tomobilists and legislators into loving 
harmony. The following are some of the 
sniules excited by the speakers 


Took Fine as a Matter of Course 

A law-abiding citizen was running an 
automobile in New Jersey at what he con 
sidered a moderate speed, when he was 
stopped by a constable and told that he 
was under arrest for exceeding the speed 
office of the 


justice of the peace there were two cars 


law. When he reached the 


a piece of smart nonsense the Englishman 
asked the boy, “What time is it by your 
nose, boy?” 

“Time?” said the boy, looking up 
“Why, my nose is not running to-day 
What time is it by yours?” 


Automobile Lunatics 

H, S. Chapin tells of a thrilling automo- 
bile experience he once went throug! 

He was travelling in a far country and 
came to a town where they told him there 
was a splendid building that had been put 
up as a lunatic asylum, specially for aut 
mobilists. Being curious to see this place, 


Cl apin by a little effort succeeded in be 
ing led through the building, which was 


large and spacious, and fitted up with 





ANNUAL DINNER OF WYCKOFF, CHURCH & PARTRIDGE 


excellent dinner, well lubricated; there 
was exceptionally good speaking, 
marked by gay and grave expressions; 
there was most entertaining music and 
a very genial atmosphere of good fel- 
lowship. 

The hosts were fortunate in the 
speakers selected, for they are the 
most celebrated after dinner orators to 
be heard in Gotham. Automobiles 
were the leading theme and proved 
that these vehicles could excite highly 
The poli- 
ticians present, one of them Senator 


amusing tones of expression. 


Saxe, whose name was associated with 
a very bad bill last year, had all come 
around to admire automobilists and all 
their ways, the chauffeur being alone 
called upon to carry all the opprobrium 
that automobile interests must bear. 


there already undergoing punishment for 
exceeding the speed law. One of the driv- 
ers handed the clerk a fifty-dollar bill to 
pay the fine of twenty-five dollars, and 
the clerk objected that he could not make 
change. 


“Never mind,” said the automobilist. 
“I’m coming back this way and then you 
will want the other twenty-five dollars.” 


Time by the Nose 

A noted English automobilist was visit- 
ing New York and expressed surprise to 
a friend at the dullness of the street 
gamin, who is reputed for smartness. 
They were walking along Broadway when 
the subject came up, so the American 
stopped a newsboy and advised the Eng- 
lishman to ask him some questions As 


every luxury. Not seeing any of the 
patients he asked where they were 

“The patients?” replied his guide. 
“Why, they are all lying on their backs 


under the beds working on the slats.” 


Trying to Please Everybody 

We have been accused of giving too 
jittle space to automobile shows, races and 
sonspicuous events, but we think that the 
people who make this charge forget that 
the AuTomMoBILE MAGAZINE circulates in 
every State and county on the continent 
and many of the readers have very little 
interest in shows or races. We try to 
cater to the tastes of the majority, a policy 
bound to give umbrage to some readers, 
but we do not intend to act like tke old 


man with the ass who tried to please 
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everybody, pleased nobody and lost his 
ass in the bargain. We are trying to 
make a good and interesting all round 
journal which in our judgment is the 
best editorial policy, and we are prepared 
to stand or fall by its outcome. 


A Hardworking Secretary 


Secretary James Wilson is a Scotsman 
from the land of Burns, and like most of 
his countrymen is an earnest defender of 
his clan even when that’ clan 
- embraces all the agriculturists of 
the United States. No one man did so 
much as James Wilson to have the law 
passed relieving alcohol intended for 
power, lighting and heating from taxa- 
tion. The exertions made for that 
measure were cheerfully given on behalf 
of the farmer. The woodless regions of 
the Middle West suffer every winter from 
cold, but the denatured alcohol will in 
future provide warmth at a price within 
the means of the poorest laborer. A feather 
in Wilson’s cap, although the revenue 
officers and others opposed to fuel alcohol 
may for a time succeed in making the act 
worthless so far as benefit to the rural 
community is concerned. 

Secretary Wilson has a particularly 
clear head, and things that are mysteries 
to others he demonstrates by arithmetic. 
He is a strong advocate for higher pay to 
American labor, because it is more pro- 
ductive than any other labor in the world. 
In the course of a Thanksgiving address 
he said that one American farm hand 
produces more rice than 400 Chinamen. 
Wages in China are 10 to 12 cents a day, 
making the money payment for the 400 
Chinamen’s day’s labor $44 to $48. Paid 
at the Chinese rate for the work which 
he performed, the American farm hand 
should receive over $40 a day instead of 
$1.50. 

Taking the census report of American 
manufacturers, the per capita production 
is three times the average of European 
factories and the wages are less than twice 
as high. 

Wages have a fixed limit. They can- 
not exceed the value of the articles pro- 
duced or services rendered. But high 
wages by no means compel high prices. 
Not the amount of money paid in wages 
but the value of the product is the de- 
termining factor in the price of an article. 

The wage cost of raising wheat in Rus- 
sia with labor paid 30 to 40 cents a day is 
much higher than its cost in the Dakotas 
with harvesters paid $2 and more a day. 
Rather do high wages imply cheap pro- 
duction and low wages dearness. 

The $6,800,000,000 crops of the current 
year. would not have been produced in the 
United States by cheap labor. Cheap 
labor is neither skillful nor intelligent. It 
has no hopes and ambitions. It could 
never run a threshing machine or a steam 
plow or even a wheat drill. A hoe and a 
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spade are the limits of its competent use. 
Therefore, since a hoe and a spade are 
costly tools with which to till, cheap labor 
is expensive. 

In the iron and steel business an Amer- 
ican workman produces more tonnage 
than in any other land. If his wages were 
based on the tonnage cost in England, he 
would be much better paid. 

Prices are high in the United States 
to-day, not because of high wages but in 
spite of high wages. Compared with the 
price the consumer pays wages are very 
low—lower than in China or India. The 
results of the labor of American working- 
men are milked on the way to the con- 
sumer by successive middlemen, by the 
trusts, the railroads, the many hands 
through which the products of industry 
pass until they reach their final use. 

The riches which all these middlemen 
have amassed represent on one hand 
the difference between the wages that 
American workingmen receive and 
what they should receive, and on the 
other hand the difference between what 
American consumers pay and what 
they should pay. 


Advertising 


The question of advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers comes up from 
time to time and seems to be one of those 
questions, like the tariff or high license, 
that finds eloquent advocates on both 
sides. To our mind there should be no 
controversy between them. Both have 
their particular field-of operation and both 
have decided advantages over the other. 
Anyone at all familiar with the adver- 
tising business knows that advertising in 
magazines having a national circulation 
reaches a wider and more select field than 
any newspaper can possibly do. The 
most popular newspaper is necessarily 
local in its circulation and influence. Ad- 
vertisements of department stores, dry 
goods, groceries and the like would be 
out of place in a magazine. In the daily 
newspaper they are a great and growing 
necessity and the storekeeper who does 
not use the daily press to advertise his 
wares will never do much business. 

In the manufacturing industries, espec- 
ially in commodities involving consider- 
able outlay, advertisements in the daily 
press would be of little or no value. In 
the matter of shipbuilding, locomotive and 
automobile construction and the like, not 
only are magazines the natural and 
proper channel, but it can be easily 
demonstrated that magazines of a special 
kind are the only channel for conveying 
a full description of the articles alluded 
to. Purchasers naturally look to a maga- 
zine devoted to marine engineering for a 
description of the details of naval con- 
struction. The same applies to locomo- 
tive and railway construction, and in no 
department of trade is it more particu- 
larly so than in that of the motor car. 
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A magazine devoted to the automobile 
and its interests is looked upon as the 
proper vehicle for manufacturers to ad- 
vertise their wares in, and not only so, 
but the proprietors and editors of such 
a magazine should supvlement the manu- 
facturers in a crusade of education and 
illustration to the end that the readers 
generally and purchasers of automobiles 
particularly should be come familiarized 
with automobile construction and repair. 
It would be absurd to expect the daily 
press to undertake such a task. The 
proper province of a newspaper is to 
state in a clear, interesting way what hap- 
pened yesterday, and when that is done 
it has served its proper purpose. 

Magazines are educational in their 
aims and objects. Some are general in 
their scope, touching many phases of hu- 
man endeavor. Others are particular, and 
as such are entitled to particular notice, 
if they meet the requirements of the 
situation, and there is necessarily no con- 
flict between them and the daily press. 
Both have their province and it should 
not be a question of superior claims, -but 
a question of how well each can fill that 
phase of human requirement for which 
they have been by natural necessity estab- 
lished. 


First Mountain Railway 


Automobilists who have enjoyed a 
tour through the Austrian valleys that 
lead from Vienna to the Tyrol en- 
joy the privilege of seeing what was 
once considered one of the railway 
wonders of the world. It was the first 
railway to cross a high mountain and 
rivals engineering achievements hardly 
surpassed on the Union Pacific. 

It is on the railway from Vienna to 
Venice, passing over several ranges of 
the Alps, and particularly the Semmer- 
ing pass, over a mountain railroad con- 
structed between the years 1848 and 
1854, or within 15 or 20 years of the 
introduction of the railway into civili- 
zation, and 20 years before America’s 
first transcontinental railway. Thirty- 
five miles over that pass, the Semmer- 
ing, southwest of Vienna, was con- 
structed during these years, having in 
its length 15 tunnels and 16 viaducts, 
with a maximum grade of 2% per cent. 
The cost of the 35 miles was $300,000 
per mile. It was built, as was the en- 
tire line from Vienna to Venice, 600 
or more miles, owned and operated by 
the Austrian government, since at that 
time Venice and that portion of Italy 
was under the dominion of the Aus- 
trian and Italian governments jointly. 





The man with the jag is officially recog- 
nized in Sweden. A separate car must 
be provided on suburban night trains out 
of Stockholm for the accommodation of 
intoxicated persons. 
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Coming Events 


Feb. 1-9—London, Crystal Palace 
Motor Show. 

Feb. 2-9—Chicago Automobile Show, 
Coliseum and First Regiment Ar- 
mory. S. A. Miles, manager, 7 East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 

Feb. 11-16—Detroit, Mich., Sixth An- 
nual Automobile Show, Light Guard 
Armory, Tri-State Automobile and 
Sportsman's Show Association. E. 
E. McMasters, manager. 

Feb. 18-23—Fifth Annual Automobile 
Show, Buffalo, Convention Hall. D. 
H. Lewis, manager, Teck Building. 

Feb. 18-23—Fifth Annual Automobile 
Exhibition at the Central Armory by 
the Cleveland Automobile Dealers’ 
Co. 

Feb. 23-27-—Voiturette Contest, Auto- 
mobile Club of Italy. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 2—Portland, Me., Second 
Annual Automobile and Power Boat 
Show, The Auditorium. 

March 2-9—Chicago, Second Annual 
Power Boat Show, Seventh Regiment 
Armory. W. C. Andrews, manager, 19 
East Huron street. 

March 4-10—Kansas City, Mo., First 
Annual Automobile Show, Conven- 
tion Hall. Frank L. Woodward, 
manager, Willis Wood Theatre Build- 
ing. 

March 7-16—London, Olympia Com- 
mercial Vehicle and Motor Boat 
Show. 

March 9-16—Boston Automobile Show, 
Mechanics’ Hall and Horticultural Hall, 
Boston Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

March 13-16—Omaha’s Second Annual 
Automobile Show. 

March 18-23—Providence (R. I.) Auto- 
mobile and Power Boat Show, In- 
fantry Hall. F. M. Prescott, mana- 
ger. 

March 20-27-——Nice (France) Automco- 
bile week. 

April 1-15—Spring Wheel Competition. 

April 6-13—Montreal, Canada, Second 
International Automobile and Sports- 
man’s Exhibition. R. M. Jaffray, 
manager, 309 W. Notre Dame street. 

April 6-13—London, Agricultural Hall 
Motor Show. 

April 8-13—Pittsburgh, Pa., First An- 
nual’ Show of the Pittsburgh Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association, Duquesne 
Garden. 

April 21—Targa Florio Tour (Sicily), 
Auto Club of Milan. 

April 25-28—Touring Contest, Automo- 
bile Club of Touraince. 

April 28—Chateau Thierry Hill Climb. 

May 1-15—Park, Madrid, Touring Com- 
petition. 

May 15-26—Third Annual Swiss Auto- 
mobile and Cycle Show, Zurich. 

May 24-27—Voiturette Contest, Auto- 
mobile Club of Austria. 
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Lacing of the Tire 


It often happens that the tire itself or 
an extra piece enveloping the tire has to 
be laced. There are several systems of 
lacing these parts of the tire. Some of 
the systems are exceedingly inferior, in 
that the laces are improperly adjusted, re- 
sulting in breaking out. There are some 
very imperfect ways and some very good 
ones. The annexed cuts will assist the 
novice in making connecting joints of laps 
and butts in the repairing of tires. Per- 
haps the tire is fractured in such manner 
that a sleeve is required to cover the same. 
The tire stock may be broken. The brake 
may be of such nature that you can close 





Perhaps 


the aperture by ordinary means. 
the plugging of the opening will not be 
successful. Consequently the repairman 
usually resorts to a system of enclosing 
the defect by interior or exterior means. 
The interior plan involves the setting of 
a tube or patch within the tire. There 
are some cases in which this process can- 
not be accomplished. Hence, the work- 
man utilizes the exterior method, as rep- 
resented in the cuts. The first step in- 
volves an examination of the defect in 
the tire. It is observed that the surface 
of the tire is badly broken. Perhaps it is 
cut completely through by a sharp stone, 
broken bottle or spike. Or the tire may 
burst. The ragged opening is carefully 
cleaned and inspected. All foreign mat- 
ter is removed. A little waste (cotton) 
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such as engineers use for wiping purposes 
will be handy for this cleaning operation. 

Soap and water can be employed with 
good results. A little lye water is rec- 
ommended for soiled tires. But the com- 
mon washing with soap and water. will 
efface most of the soil. Then sponge off 
the parts and let them dry. This gives 
you the exposed tire surfaces in a clean 
condition and ready for the next opera- 
tion. You cut your piece of rubber from 
the sheet rubber you have in stock, ar- 
ranging to have the piece of ample size to 
accommodate the circuit of the tire in the 
vicinity of the break. It is a good plan 
to be quite liberal with the piece and per- 
mit it to cover not only the defect in the 
tire, but an inch or so beyond either side. 
This will assure you of covering the bad 
place quite completely. Now then, it has 
been the practice of some repairmen to 
taper off the ends of the rubber covering 
and paste the same securely with cement. 
Sometimes continuous strips of thin rub- 
ber are wound about the tire over the 
leak. You have seen pieces of fabric and 
leather bound firmly over the opening. 
Quite a variety of methods prevail for 
doing this work. Many of them last but 
a very little while and the owner of the 
machine has to stop en route for a re- 
patching. Not infrequently the break is 
of such character that the rubber materiai 
must be wound over the rim of the tire 
as well. 

In recent years the practice of making 
a snugly fitting sewn or laced joint has 
been in vogue. A good way to get results 
on this plan is to square off the ends of 
the piece to go on and make a close junc- 
ture as demonstrated in Figure 1. You 
proceed on the same plan as when lacing 
the ends of a common leather or rubber 
belt. You get the proportions right by 
measuring the distance to be covered in 
both directions. 

If the fracture is in the nature of a slit 
you may have to put on a piece of rubber 
covering of considerable width. Sheet 
rubber of ample thickness to hold laces 
ought to be selected. Ordinary rawhide 
lace leather may be used. I have seen 
leather shoe strings employed to advan- 
tage. After you get the dimensions right, 
the next step calls for the punching of the 
holes along the edges for matching. The 
proper applications of cementing mate- 
rials are made next, followed by setting 
the piece over the tire and binding up with 
the laces as shown in the first diagram. 
This first plan is given to illustrate a 
poor mode of uniting the ends of the 
sleeve about the tire. You begin sewing 
by inserting the end of the lace into hole 
I, going to 2, thence to 3, 4 and so on to 
the end. By going over the sewing twice. 
you make one lap above the other. The 
trouble is that the outer laps may wear 
off as shown at the broken places, thereby 
weakening the affair, resulting in leak- 
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age. Another mode of sewing is pre- 
sented in Figure 2, in which the cross sys- 
tem is used. In making this combination 
you punch your holes and proceed with 
lace 1, going under and coming up at 2. 
You ctoss both laces and repeat to 3 and 
4 and so on to the end. This makes a 
fair union, but not perfect. In Figure 3 
is shown a very strong method of unit- 
ing the ends for heavy work. There are 
times when exceptionally powerful unions 
are needed for severe service on heavy 
transportation. In making this style of 
secure and elastic union, you put in your 
holes as. commonly. 

Then you begin underneath by coming 
up through holes 1 and 2 and returning 
by the same way underneath once more. 
This sort of an act causes the two laces 
to take the half turn as shown and the re- 
sult is that you get both surfaces of the 
lace leather exposed and double firmness 
is obtained. In other wards, both laces 
are exposed to wear and both being partly 
protected, it is almost impossible to 
weaken them to the extent of breaking. 
You make the next cross the same way 
and so on to the finish. 

The type of splice shown in Figure 4 
is not much used. However, you can 
make it by beginning at h1, going down 
the ends of the sleeve at 2m, 
coming up at 3. Then back and down be- 
tween again, coming up at 5 and so on. 

In making the union shown in Figure 
5 you make your holes and provide for 
going twice over the system of sewing, 
thereby making it possible to have the 
crosses and the laces which are straight 
on both sides. You begin at 1 and go to 
2 underneath, as in the usual manner. 
When you have reached the opposite side 
of the sewing, you go over the trip back- 
ward, with the result that you have the 
strongest kind of a union possible to ob- 
tain for this line of service. 

I notice that some men alternate or dis- 
tribute the holes for the laces, as illus- 
trated in Figure 6. This is done best by 
making off the system of holes for each 
line. You had better use the tri-square 
and get the hole Imes properly dimen- 
sioned off. Then the first hole will come 
at (A) while the second one will strike 
at (B) somewhat out of the straining 
point of the first one, and so on across 
the ends. 

After the lacing is completed, you can 
apply the cement at places where it was 
not possible to spread it before, because 
of the proximity of the lacing. You use 
your scorching iron and trim off butts 
and sharp corners on the rubber by ap- 
plying the hot end. A little powder of 
the soapstone order is applied to smooth 
things up a little and the work is done. 

Bag 


between 


The giraffe is. the tallest animal in the 
world. A full-grown male reaches a 
height of 20 feet, most of which is neck. 
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Alcohol and Whisky Some Modern 
Miracles 


Since Congress passed the law reliev- 
ing from taxation alcohol to be used for 
power, heating, lighting and other pur- 
poses, the Agricultural Department has 
been devoting much attention to alcohol 
used for all purposes, more especially for 
beverages. That is very good as far as 
it goes, but we should like to see Secre- 
tary Wilson stimulating the experts under 
his control to demonstrate how alcohol 
could be used in starting automobiles. It 
is all right after the cylinders are heated 
up, but cold alcohol in a cold cylinder 
makes a very inert combination. Tell us 
how vitality can be put into it. 
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Mr. Wilson’s investigation of whisky 
is interesting. Some samples were sent 
to him by their decocters with the re- 
quest that he give an opinion as to 
whether they were really “whiskies” un- 
der the new pure food law. Here is the 
approximate prescription for one of them: 
Alcohol 
Prune juice 
Burnt sugar 
Bourbon whisky 


Before the pure food law came to tor- 
ment people who had become skilful con- 
coctors almost any kind of alcohol, fla- 
vored to suit,.would pass as whisky, but 
that condition of personal liberty no 
longer exists. Secretary Wilson holds 


40 ounces 
10 grams 
10 grams 
51 ounces 
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USE YOUNG’S 


Non-Freezing Solution 


for your Radiators and 


YOUNGELENE OIL 


for your cylinders, and zero weather will not 
mar your pleasure. Let us give you prices. 


0. W. YOUNG 


NEWARH, N. J. 














GET A BUG GUN 


(At any Druggist’s) 
Load it with 


DIXON’S MOTOR GRAPHITE 


Fire a little, now and then, in your engine 
cylinders and see how much smoother they run 
and how compression and power are increased. 

USEFUL IN MANY OTHER PLACES 
Free pamphlet for wise ones 
fOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


JUST OUT 


The Atlas No. 1 and 2 











Will raise any auto- 
mobile with wheels 22 
inches or over. 

Height, 10 inches, 
, 5 pounds. 
, 11% Inches. 
Weight, 6 pounds. 

Can be worked at any 
angle or in cramped 
places. 

Fits truss brace, round 


or square axle. 


* Price,No.2, ( 
00 


Atlas No. 2. $3. 
Patent Applied For. | Pep 


The U. S. Jack Co. lb, 


128 Lake Street, U. 8S. Jack No. 1 


nme = 


Price, 0.1, 
50 














Ask for our new catalog of Auto Tools, etc. 
THE BILLINGS @ SPENCER CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 














ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
Nathan’s Auto Fabric Supplies 


Tire Cases, Storm Covers, Tool Rolls, Joint Pro- 
tectors, Dust Aprons and any article made of 
Fabric for the Auto. Best and Cheapest. Circular 
and prices on application. 


NATHAN NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


88-90 READE ST.,NEW YORK 








FOR SALE 
Atlas gasoline three-ton Truck in 
perfect condition 
BOX 34, AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 
136 Liberty St. New York 











POCKET 
BATTERY AMMETER 


0 to 30 Amperes 
In testing single cells, the cord 
is not necessary. Accurate. 
Price $3.50 
Eldredge Flectric “fg, Co. 
Dept.M. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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“Juice” When You Need It 
The APPLE BATTERY CHAR- 
GER is a dynamo right on your 
automobile or motor boat that 
keeps the battery always full of 
“juice.” It provides a strong, 
ever-ready current of absolute 
evenness and insures your car or 
boat against being “‘put out of 
business” miles from home 
Write to-day for full informa 
tion to 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg.. Co., 170 St. Clair St., Dayton, 0, 


























Enterprise Tire Repair Co. 
F. HOLLISTER DEARBORN, Mgr. 
67 W. 67th St. New York 


Vulcanizing of every description. 


All work 
guaranteed. 


Re-covering 
a specialty. 

















W. E. B. SPARK 


PLUG 


Monufactured by 


Arc-Spark Mig. Co. 
125 W. 32d Street 
NEW YORK 





Standard-$1.50-Metric 





Write for 
“ The Man a-Motoring ”’ 































Arctic Non-Freezing Solution 


Guaranteed not to rust or corrode the 
water circulation 

Guaranteed also not to freeze at 40° below zero and 
to have a boiling point very much higher than wa 
ter. Ready for use in five-gallon cans at $3.00 
per can. 
AUTO CHEMICAL @ MFG. CO. 
1771 Broadway, New York Ciiy 








HARRY L. CURTIS 


Automobile Dealer 


New and Second-Hand 


Autos Bought and Sold 


Large Stock Second-Hand Foreign Cars Ready 
for Demonstration. 


CARS FOR RENT 


Limousine and Touring Bodies. Reliable 
Drivers, Foreign and Domestic. Address 


H. L. CURTIS, 56 W. 43d St., N. Y. 














MENDENHALLS 


ROAD MAPS 


road MAPS Specially designed and bound in a 
form for the use of Touring Automobilistst 
EASTERN—New York State, 75c.; New Jersey, soc.; Penn- 
sylvania, soc.; Maryland and Delaware. 75c. 
WESTERN—Ohio, asc.; S.W. Ohio, soc.; No. Ohio, goc.; Indi- 
ana, soc.: So. Indiana, 5c ; N. W. Indiana,(just out) $1; Illinois, 





asc.; Michigan, egc.; Towa, 25c.; Missouri, 25c.; Wisconsin, asc. 


C.'S. MENDE 







NDENHALL, Publisher, Opera Place, Cincinnati, O. 
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that the mixture quoted is not whisky at 
all, and he is likely to be regarded as 
good authority. Secretary Wilson is a 
teetotaler himself, but he seems to have 
sound ideas about what constitutes drink- 
able whisky. Next chapter will bring in- 
teresting reading, when the views of rec- 
tifiers, saloon keepers and others of that 
ilk are heard on what they consider good 
whisky. The consumers must drink what 
is offered them, but the bartender who 
offers a toper his favorite blend of whisky 
which is made up of alcohol, prune juice 
and burnt sugar will run the risk of pros- 
ecution under the pure food law. 

That law is already working miracles. 
It has converted tons of honey from the 


comb into glucose. It has converted gov 
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which our statutes now deal. They are 
becoming largely—too largely, I think— 
merely administrative and regulative; 
establishing rules for the direction and 
drawing 
lines of separation between that which is 
and always was permissible and that 
which shall no longer be so; establishing 
boards and commissions; and providing 
for a scrutiny which, more and more, 
pries into affairs that once were sup- 
posed to pertain exclusively to the indi- 
vidual primarily interested. 


control of business activities, 


The one thing that we ought all to 
work for is to prevent the obliteration 
of men. The danger of to-day is that 
the best and most promising of our youths 
, 


will be swallowed up, ground up in the 














BREAKERS ON 


ernment Java coffee into common coffee 
beans, and some of the specially com 
pounded coffee has been turned into chic 
ory and Desirable 
champagne formerly sold as pure juice 
of the grape have been turned into apple 


coffee. grades of 


cider. The miracle of turning water into 
wine was no circumstance to the mira 


cles performed by an act of Congress. 


Too Much Legislation 

No class in the United States is suffer 
ing more than automobilists from the in- 
creasing tendency of callow legislators to 
pass laws for the regulation of other 
people’s business. Public opinion is far 
too apathetic towards this habitual in- 
fringement on their rights as free men 
and citizens. There are organizations for 
all sorts of purposes, yet one badly needed 
is an organization to combat the tyran- 
nical assumption of legislators. 

It is a significant, perhaps ominous, evi- 
dence of the changes in the popular idea 
of the legislative function to note the 
vastly increased range of subjects with 


A ROCK BOUND COAST 


wheels of a relentless, insatiable mechan- 
ism that neither knows nor cares 


Carbon Deposits 
Many automobilists who attend to their 
own cars complain about having trouble 
compression 


with carbon coating the 


chamber to an alarming extent. The 
writer has run automobiles for seven 
years and he has not experienced the least 
trouble from carbon deposits. He uses 
Dixon flake graphite with the lubricating 
oil, which gives the surfaces a smooth, 
glossy appearance. Carbon does not 
stick to that We recdmmend 


this remedy for sufferers from carbon 


surface. 


deposits. 





The Automobile Owners’ Association of 
Massachusetts will at this session of the 
legislature urge the enactment of a law 
making it a crimifial offence for any 
driver of an automobile not to stop and 
offer assistance (such as may be pos- 
sible) to any person injured by collision 
with that automobile. 
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To Cheapen Electric Lighting 


In the days of old, before fair science 
roused the noble race of mankind, to make 
two blades of grass grow where only one 
had grown before was considered an ideal 
triumph of ingenuity and industry. We 
wonder what estimate would be placed 
upon the performance of one who had 
made one candle last.as long as two had 
done before. The candle nowadays 
spreads its rays in the shape of electric 
light—but doubling its durability is a great 
achievement, and Professor Parker of Co- 
lumbia University claims to have invented 
an incandescent light which has forty-five 
times the efficiency of the ordinary lamp 
with carbon filament. The novel feature 
of this new lamp is the filament, which 
is of a substance the inventor calls helion, 
because it resembles the spectrum of heli- 
um, 

In the tests made the lamps have burned 
steadily from 485 to 1,270 hours, with an 
average of 1,000 hours. At a current 
density that will give only a dull red color 
to the carbon filament the new lamp burns 
with a bright white light which increases 
in intensity as the current is increased. 
When the ordinary current is running the 
illuminating intensity is four times that 
of a carbon lamp, while there is a much 
lower consumption of electricity per can- 
dle power. The lamp has the further ad- 
vantage that it will carry a large over- 
load of electricity without breaking. 

Less than a year ago Dr. Siemann, a 
German, announced that he had made a 
filament of tantalum. It consumed -but 
1.9 watts per candle-power and was called 
“the most startling advance in electric 
lighting invention since the pioneer work 
of Edison.” Then Dr. Kusel. announced 
from Germany that he had found the 
ideal filament in tungsten, another scarce 
metal. It consumed 1.2 watts per candle. 
Now the Columbia man says that I watt 
per candle has been reached in helion, 
which is not a metal, and can be manu- 
factured in unlimited quantities. 


Blowout Patch 


Among the long-felt wants in automo- 
biling a blowout patch is perhaps the 
most essential requisite to a long distance 
run. As long as inflated rubber tires are 
used there will be punctures, and while 
extra tires are easily carried, the ex- 
pense is very great. Mr. Philip C. Traver, 
an enthusiastic automobilist, has been ex- 
perimenting for a lengthened period on 
the problem of providing a cheap and 
effective patch, and has successfully con- 
cluded his experiments with the result 
that when a shoe blows out the chauffeur 
can place the Traver patent blowout patch 
in position in a moment, inflate the tire 
and proceed on his journey. The patch 
is perfectly effective and will last in posi- 
tion for thousands of miles, while its 
cheapness, averaging four dollars, accord- 
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ing to size of shoe, renders it an item of 
little consequence in the expense bill. Its 
popularity is assured, and a factory is 
already in full operation at Far Rock- 
away, N. Y., while the firm of Traver & 
McNamara have their central offices in 
the Browning Building, in New York 
City. 


New Depository Named 


The Finance Committee, Charles T. 
Barney, chairman, of the Long Island 
Motor Parkway, Inc., has named the 
Nassau County Bank at Mineola as a 
depository for funds of the Parkway. 
This bank has as directors many of the 
wealthy men and well-known residents of 
Wheatley Hills, Meadow Brook and Pip- 
irig Rock sections of Long Island, in- 
cluding Harry Payne Whitney, Robert D. 
Winthrop, Edwin D. Morgan and Con- 
gressman Townsend Scudder. Blanks of 
subscription to the Parkway stocks and 
bonds, and prospectuses, are in the pos- 
session of Thomas W. Albertson, the 
cashier, who has arranged to circulate 
them. The Parkway is arranging to open 
an office in the new Denton Block, across 
from the County Court House, which, as 
soon as the work of construction has 
begun, will be the active executive head- 
quarters. 


Equipment of the 1907 Stearns Car 


The most complete equipment offered 
with any car at catalogue rates comes 
this year with the Stearns. 

The Stearns 1907 model will be sup- 
plied with coat-racks and foot-rests in the 
tonneau. 

There is a complete set of tools (not 
simply the special tools that might be re- 
quired), and these tools are carried in a 
box mounted on the frame in front of the 
runboard on the left side, leaving the 
space under the seat for baggage, in ad- 
dition to the arrangements for fitting a 
large baggage carrier at the rear. 

Besides this, chain-guards are supplied, 
which run the chains in grease and pro- 
tect them from dirt, saving wear and 
trouble, besides eliminating the least trace 
of noise, 

These are all in addition to the usual 
equipment, and include conveniences that 
could not be added to a car by the pur- 
chaser excepting at large expense and 
considerable difficulty in getting things 
that would fit. 

This completeness of equipment is only 
another evidence of the extreme care in 
every detail that is given to the making 
of the whole Stearns machine. 


It is easy to be good when there is no 
temptation to be bad. Many a saintly life 
follows the path of righteousness because 
the entrance to the other path was never 
encountered. 
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Quality first—then price. 


You can buy a Corbin car 
sure of the fact that the 
price represents a full 
measure of value. 


You want quality-—here it 
is. 
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New and Second-Hand Tires Always in 
Stock 


RECOVERING and REPAIRING a SPECIALTY 
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The IGNITION PROBLEM is SOLVED 
in the “‘Lacoste’’ High Tension 
Magneto for Jump Spark Ignition 

We guarantee this device to be absolutely 

perfect. We have done the experimenting. 

No Batteries. No Coil. No Commutator. 
Everything for Electrical Ignition. 
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Mica, $1.75. Dynamos, Coils, Timers, etc. 

THE &. E. HARDY @,., 86 Watts Street, 
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Of Personal Interest 





Mr. N. A. Ball, fire chief of Oakland, 
Cal., has been supplied by the city with 
a 24-28 horse power Columbia runabout. 


Mr. L. E. French will, it is under- 
stood, identify himself with the Dia- 
mond Motor Car Company in the near 
future. 


Mr. T. F. Byrne has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Franklin Automobile 
Company as manager of its Chicago 
branch. 

Mr. Charles A. Hawkins has been ap- 
pointed Western 
sales manager for 
the White steamer, 
and will have his 
headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 


Mr. Percy Owen, 
long identified with 
American car inter- 
ests in this city, has 
organized a com- 
pany to handle Bi- 
anchi cars in the 
United States. 


Mr. P. A. Wil- 
liams has been ap- 
pointed sales agent 
of the runabout de- 
partment of the 
Knox Motor Truck 
Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Dr. Herbert Mof- 
fit, of San Fran- 
cisco, recently pur- 
chased a special 
Franklin runabout. 
The car is fitted 
with bracket seats, Victoria top and glass 
front. 


Mr. Oliver P. Bernhart, formerly 
with the Pope-Toledo people, has been 
appointed manager of the Forest City 
Motor Car Company, at Massillon, O. 


Mr. H. B. Sands has discontinued his 
active interest in the Plaza Automobile 
Company of Brooklyn, and has just joined 
the selling staff of Smith & Mabley, Inc 


Dr. Aldo Weillschott, who drove a 
Fiat racer in the Vanderbilt cup race 
last year, is spending the winter auto- 
mobiling in India with a party of 
friends. 


ARATA TISCHUDA, 


Mr. Walter Miller, the famous jockey 
who is now in California, has placed an 
order with a Chicago agency for a $4,000 
automobile, to be delivered to him in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. W. E. Decker, lately with the 
Maxwell Briscoe Buffalo Company, has 
been transferred to the selling depart- 
ment of the Maxwell-Briscoe Company, 
Inc., New York. 

Mr. T. J. Glenn has been appointed 
manager of the Boston branch of the Fire- 
stone Fire & Rubber Co 


He was former 





A JAPANESE CHAUFFEUR WHO HAS RETURNED TO JAPAN 
TO MANUFACTURE AUTOMOBILES. 


ly connected with the New York branch 
of the company. 

Mr, Raymond Martinez Hernandez has 
been appointed Western agent Continental 
Caoutchouc Company, and 
charge of all the territory west of Chi- 
cago, with the exception of California. 


will have 


Henry J. Casey, “copy boy” of the 
Seattle Times, recently completed a 
home-made automobile of about 2% 
horsepower at a cost of $200. It will 
run 25 to 30 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
lene. 

Mr. H. H. Thorpe has been appointed 
general manager of the Deere-Clark Co., 
of Moline, Ill. Until quite recently he 





was identified with the Aerocar Co. and 
previously was connected with the Ford 
interests. 

Mr. Edward B. Kitching, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., recently purchased a 40 horse 
power Knox waterless touring car. This 
car is similar to the one which went 
through the Glidden tour with a per- 
fect score. 


Dr. Julian P. Thomas recently took 
out a license in New Jersey for a com- 
bination automobile, air ship motor 
bot, ice yacht and autosled. The new 
machine will be 
tested in New 
York shortly. 


Mr. W. A. Rue, 
who has for the past 
few years been the 
general manager of 


Smith & Mabley, 
Inc., New York, 
has severed his 


connection to take 
charge of the 
Equipment Depart- 
ment of the Hol- 
Tan Company. 


Mr. Lewis Rus- 
sell and family, of 
Portland, Ore. 
started recently for 
a trip overland to - 
Mexico in a 190? 
Model “D” Frank- 
lin. This is the 
third annual trip 
Mr. Russell made 
from San Francis- 
co to Mexico—in 
each trip a Frank- 
lin car was used. 


The Automobile Club of Richmond, 
Staten Island, recently elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Charles A. 
Schultz; vice-president, Emil H. 
Poehm; secretary, J. J. Worrell; treas- 
urer, W. O. Spriggs; trustee to serve 
three years, Charles Baffauchon. 


The Automobile Club of Syracuse at 
its annual meeting last month elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President Hurlburt W. Smith; 
first vice-president, C. C. Bradley, Jr.; 
second vice-president, Harry C. Pierce; 
secretary and treasurer, Foreman Wilk- 
inson. 


Walter Christie is one of the pluckiest 
automobile makers that ever stood over 
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a drawing board. He is always having 
hard luck and always coming up again 
smiling with a new car with more possi- 
bilities for speed than anything ever tried 
before. Such perseverance deserves a 
high reward. 

Newton, the old 
Dartmouth College and New York 
Athletic Club athlete, has joined the 
many famous athletes who are now 
selling automobiles. Mr. Newton has 
joined the A. G. Southworth Company, 
metropolitan agents for the Pope auto- 
mobiles. 


Mr. Arthur Lee 


Mr. Sydney Breese, president of the 
B. L. M. Motor Car Company, of 
Brooklyn, and C. Baker recently start- 
ed on a trip in one of their runabouts 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Albany and Boston. Several 
weeks will be spent on the run. 

Mrs. J. N. Cuneo, of Richmond Hill, 
L. L, recently placed an order for a 
35-H. P. Rainer car, which will be de- 


livered to her in March. Mrs. Cuneo 
has achieved distinction through her 
numerous participations in racing 


meets, and was the only female driver 
to complete the run in the 1906 Glidden 
tour. 

Miss Blanche Walsh, the actress, at 
tended the Automobile Show at Madison 
Square Garden, Tuesday, Jan. 8th, and 
visited the various booths. She was very 
interested in the Vanderbilt Cup 
and while at the Smith & Mabley, 
Inc., exhibit she insisted upon being al- 
Isotta Fraschini 


much 
racers, 


lowed to sit in the 
“Bridal Car.” 

Mr. Charles J. Glidden, of 
who is touring the world in an auto- 
mobile, was recently presented to 
President Diaz of Mexico by United 
States Ambassador Thompson. Mr 
Glidden bore greetings from President 
Roosevelt to President Diaz, and the 
presentation of these was the occasion 
of some ceremony. 


3oston, 


Mr. George H. Earle, Jr., president 
of the Philadelphia Real Estate Trust 
Company, and perhaps one of the first 
automobile owners in Philadelphia, has 
placed his order for a 1907 Autocar. 
The Autocar Company are particularly 
pleased over Mr. Earle’s order, because 
he has owned every type of Autocar 
that has ever been built. 


A gentleman passing Harry S. Houpt’s 
place recently stepped into the salesroom 
and said: “I was just going by and saw 
your sign Thomas ‘Flyer.’ I never saw 
a flying machine and would like to look 
at one if you have no objections.” He 
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was referred to Dr. Thomas, who has 
his air ship housed in a large tent at 
Eighty-fourth street and Broadway. 


Mr. Harry Hunt, of San Francisco, 
and his family recently made a trip 
to Del Monte in a Pope-Toledo car. 
The roads in many places were so deep 


in mud that they were almost impas- 
sable. Owing to this fact very few of 
those who went to Del Monte and 


other nearby resorts took their auto- 
mobiles, preferring to travel by train. 





Mr. James Joyce, formerly superinten- 
dent of the American Locomotive Auto- 
mobile Company’s plant at Providence, 
R. L, has just received the appointment 
as manager of that company, with head- 
quarters at the garage, 1886 Broadway, 
New York. Mr. Joyce is well known 
among automobile manufacturers, who 
will no doubt be pleased to learn of his 
advancement. 





Fred H. Lucas, who for years has been 
identified with the high-grade carriage 
business in Boston, has joined the ranks 
of the automobilists, having become asso- 
ciated with C. F. Whitney, of the Park 
Square (Boston) Auto Station, agent for 


the Berliet and Stoddard-Dayton. Mr. 
Lucas will have charge of the sales of 
the Berliet, with headquarters in the 
\fotor Mart show room. 


The membership committee of the Auto 
mobile Club of Buffalo met in the club 
Teck Theatre Building, recently 
and acted favorably upon the following 
names: Langdon Albright, C. R. Van 
Auken, Fenton M. Parke, Albert G. Litz, 
Lawrence H. Gardner, Alfred F. Laub, 
George L, Arms, William H. Love, W. H. 
Barger, R. E. Frear, F. H. Dale, C. H. 
Vicorky and Charles D. Petrie. 


rooms, 


The Automobile Club of Washington, 
D. C., at a recent meeting in the rooms 
of the Board of Trade, Star building, 
elected officers for the ensuing year and 
transacted other business. The newly 
elected officers are: Mr. Robert B. Cav- 
erly, president; Col. C. E. Wood, vice- 
president; Leroy Mark, secretary; O. J. 
DeMoll, treasurer; Frank H. Edmonds, 
captain; C. Royce Hough, lieutenant. 


When Ralph Owen, the driver of the 


Oldsmobile “Mud Lark,” started out 
from New York, on December 23, he 
made a prediction that he would ar- 


rive in Florida in twenty days. He not 
only succeeded in doing this, but cut 
off two days from his running time, 
making the total running time eighteen 
days—two days taken out for Christ- 
mas. The distance covered was 1,200 
miles. 


The Chenango County Automobile 





83 
Club held its annual election at the 
Latham garage last month. Officers 


were elected as follows: W. B. Matter- 
son, president; C. H. Latham, vice- 
president; S. J. Morton Oxford, second 
vice-president; W. H. Wild, Sherburne, 
third vice-president; J. F. L. Cunning- 
ham, Greene, fourth vice-president; B. 
W. Stover, secretary; H. G. Mahan, 
treasurer. The club will hold a banquet 
on the evening of February 5th. 

President S. H. Stevens, of the New 
York Motor Club, has appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of T. F. Moore, Rob- 
ert Lee Morrell, A. H. Rutherford and 
A. Schwalbach to investigate the pro- 
posed automobile speedway to be built 
over the line of the Catskill Aqueduct, 
with a view to seeing whether it is ad- 
visable that the New York Motor Club 
take up this project as a club measure, 
with a view to a general campaign for 
its furtherance and development. 

The annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers of the Professional Chauffeurs’ Club 
of America was held Tuesday evening, 
January 8th. The 


election resulted as 


follows: President, W. H. Walters: first 
vice-president, Fred Brevogel; second 
vice-president, Curt Schmit; treasurer, 


W. H. Chase; recording secretary, G. R. 
Loveday; corresponding secretary, Percy 
Lauter; board of governors, Fred Engels- 
berg, F. Walsh, O. Byers and L. Regan 
lhe organization now has a membership 


ot 250. 


Frank P. Libbey, the Salt Lake City 
representative of the Lozier Motor 
Company, has formed a _ connection 
with the Consolidated Wagon and Ma- 
chine Company, of Salt Lake, and the 
Lozier will be represented in the inter- 
mountain country by The 
Consolidated Machine 
Company have branch houses through- 
out Utah and Idaho and is one of the 
solid financial institutions of the inter- 
country, the directorate be- 
ing composed of many of the high of- 
ficials of the Mormon Church. 


this firm. 


Wagon and 


mountain 


Mr. John L. Poole has joined the 
ranks of the Buick Motor Company. 
to take charge of their foreign sales 
department. For the past five years Mr. 
Poole has been a 
American 


representative of 
this line 
abroad, and during that time has gained 
an experience most valuable, and which 
especially fits him for the work. He 
has sold cars in England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Spain, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Russia; in fact, 
has placed American automobiles in 
every prominent city in Europe. Mr. 
Poole’s headquarters will be in Paris, 
France, care of the American Express 
Company. 


manufacturers in 
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“anv, Bee Type XIV $3000 


4 vertical cylinders. 30 horse-power. Sliding- 
gear, rolier-bearing transmission. Direct shaft drive. Three speeds and reverse Autocar Clutch—floating disc, fly wheel clutch 
springs Pressed steel frame 112 inch wheel base. ‘1 "’-beam front axle. Autocar Control—spark and throttle grips in steering wheel. 


More power, greater strength, increased wheel base, roomier body, longer springs, and 
snappier style; together with the higher efficiency obtained by three-point unit suspension of 


power plant: these are the notable changes over the nineteen’-six model. 


: —the distinguishing road-work characteristic of the Autocar product,—at its highest development! 
\ ULOCAT A total elimination of guesswork, or laxness, in manufacturing processes; through a new and 
elualoilasy exhaustive system of factory-tests applied individually to each part ofeach car, and then to the 
assembled mechanism as a whole. Each car tried out and demonstrated on an efficiency standard 

if the highest ever set for motor cars. The most positive and specific assurance that The Autocar is right in every 


| ' detail—all right and exactly right. Type XV $1200. 12 horse-power 


Two horizontal-opposed cylinders. The only 
two cylinder runabout with 
motor under hood, sliding-gear 
ball bearing transmission, direct 
shaft drive and three speeds 


and reverse. 








Extra long 






























i fi See The Autocar Exhibit at Coliseum 
aE and First Regiment Armory show, 
Chicago, Space B2,February 2d to 9th 



















Limousine and Landaulet for 
immediate 
delivery ~ 





















Write for The Autocar Book 
Autocars are sold with standard warranty of N. A.A. M 


“The Fiurtocar Company 


Ninth Street, Ardmore, Pa. 


Member: Association Licensed 
Automobile M‘f'rs 
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In answering advertisements please mention AvtromMoBILE MAGAZINE. 
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L. P. Rowe, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Automobile Club 
of California, says that the club is de- 
termined not only to stop fast runs, 
such as have lately been made between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, but 
also to do what it can to prevent other 


violations of the law governing the 
operation of motor vehicles in the state. 
San Mateo County, where several of 
the most prominent San Franciseo au- 
tomobilists live, is very unfriendly to 
record-breakers. The sheriff of that 
county was instructed by the Board of 
Supervisors to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the club strictly. He has noti- 
fied the county constables to keep a 
sharp lookout for violators of the law. 


At the annual meeting of the Utica 
Automobile Club, held last month, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, George A. Frisbie; first vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Sessions; second 
president, R. B. Billings; secretary- 
treasurer, Robert M. Hunt. A 
mittee consisting of R. B. Billings, F. 
W. Sessions and M. W. Van Auken, 
was appointed to arrange for a club en- 
tertainment to be held within a month 
or so. The entertainment will probably 
be in the nature of a banquet. The 
club now has 


vice 


com- 


a membership of 76 


At the recent annual election of the 
Automobile Club of Buffalo, Seymour P. 
White was elected president of the or- 
ganization to succeed H. A. Meldrum. 
The other officers elected were: Frank B 
Hower, vice-president; Dai H. 
secretary; John M. Satterfield, treasurer ; 
board of directors, Charles Clifton, Edwin 
R. Thomas and Edward H. Butler. Re- 
tiring President Meldrum was presented 
with a loving cup after he had recited the 
achievements of the last year, the most 
notable of which was the retention by 
the club of the Glidden trophy due to 
Percy Pierce having made a perfect score 
in the 1906 Glidden tour from Buffalo to 
3retton Woods. 


Lewis, 


The women autoists of Philadelphia 
have formed an organization, and in 
following out the natural order of 
things their club is to be a helpmate 
to that of the men. The new club is 
to be called “The Quaker City Ladies’ 
Motor Club.” The meeting was at- 
tended by Mrs. Jos. D. Booker, Mrs 
Robert A. Pitts, Mrs. Thomas Earp 
Cookman, Mrs. Harry F. Cook, Mrs. W. 
H. Noblit, Mrs. Joseph J. Martin, Mrs. 
Edward Beecher Finck, Mrs. James S. 
McCartney, Mrs. Charles J. Swain, Miss 
Ida Benezet, Mrs. Frank M. Chandler, 
Mrs. William Layock and Mrs. William 
Ingraham. Following a delightful 
luncheon at the Majestic, officers were 
chosen as follows: President, Mrs. Joseph 





wide experience in machine construction, 
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Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Lharies 
Edward 


J. Martin; vice-president, 
J. Swain; secretary, 
Beecher Finck. 

The following names have been pro- 
posed for active membership in the Au- 
tomobile Club of America: George Mc- 
Kesson Brown, The Glenmore, 7th ave- 


nue and 55th street; New York City; 
Waldo C. Bryant, 271 Park avenue, 
3ridgeport, Conn.; Amory S. Carhart, 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y.; Jay F. Carlisle, 20 
Broad street, New York City; Thomas 
Dimond, 20 West 73rd street, New York 
City; Corcellus H Hackett, Hotel 
Netherland, New York City; Benjamin 
B. Lawrence, 170 East 59th street, New 
York City; Lafayette Markle, 411 West 
115th street, New York City; Geo. B. 
Post, Jr., 38 Wall New York 


street, 











MR. R. L 
Harburg Tire Company, New York City 


KINGSTON, 


City; Theodore H. Price, 168 West 
58th street, New York City; Frank E. 
Randall, 444 Park avenue, New York 
City; C. H. Tenney, Hotel Netherland, 
New York City. For associate member- 
ship, Galen L. Stone, Brookline, Mass. 





Ten years of constant and careful ex- 
periment have tended to br'ng the auto 
car to a degree of perfection in material 
and workmanship that has placed it in the 
front rank of motor cars. Not only has 
reliability an assured and recognized qual- 
ity in the autocar, but its simplicity of 
detail renders it a particular favorite 
among that large who naturally 
shrink from the efforts necessary to mas- 
ter the details of more complex and con- 


class 


sequently delicate machines. This year’s 
model shows an intelligent working along 
the same lines. 

The Autocar Company have been very 
fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Louis Chevrolet as demonstrator. A 
graduate in mechanical engineering from 
the University of Zurich, he has had a 
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and 1s particularly fitted by education to 
iest or explain the qualities of a high- 
class automobile. 


At a meeting of the Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Lewis R. 
Speare; vice-president, Harlan W. 
Whipple; secretary, James Fortesque; 
treasurer, Harry Knights; directors, 
Charles E. Fay, Arthur Hinchcliffe, A. 
P. Underhill, J. C. Kerrison and George 
W. McNear. Mr. Knights was elected 
treasurer in place of Herbert L. Bow- 
den. 





Previous to the annual meeting of 
the Bay State Association a meeting 
of the Massachusetts Automobile As- 
sociation was held at which all the 
principal automobile organizations in 
the State were represented. The plans 
for the conduct of the association un- 
der the new rules of the A. A. A. were 
discussed. The members also discussed 
the legislative outlook and considered 
ways and means for forwarding favor- 
able legislation and opposing unfavor- 
able bills. No action was taken in re- 
gard to the recommendation of Gover- 
nor Guild in favor of taxing 
automobiles according to horse power. 








One of the latest converts to the 
use of the horseless carriage is James 
E. March, of New York City. For 
many years his handsome equipages 
have been seen daily in Central Park, 
Riverside Drive and the Speedway. At 
the automobile show a year ago he ex- 
amined many makes of machines and 
finally fell under the spell of A. J. Dief- 
enderfer, of a well-known firm of deal- 
ers. The result was that Diefenderfer 
talked “automobile” on every possible 
occasion. He achieved his first victory 
over his “victim” when Mr. March dis- 
posed of two teams of his fine car- 
riage horses. A little later the former 
Port Warden signed a contract for a 
Franklin touring car, which was de- 
livered a couple of weeks ago. Mr. 
March enthusiast and has 
ordered a French car of the celebrated 
C. G. V. make, which is to be delivered 
in February. 


is now an 





The Franklin car is a four cylinder 
type D of 20-H. P. It is painted a Hol- 
land blue, with upholstering to match, 
and is equipped with an extension top. 
It has a seating capacity for five pas- 
sengers. 





“But,” said the judge, “you must re- 
member that you agreed to take him for 
better or worse.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember all about that,” 
the witness bitterly replied, “but I didn’t 
promise to take him for worst.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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without a SPLITDORF. 
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We Will Save You Money 
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MILWAUKEE RADIATOR COMPOUND 


OR OUR 


MILWAUKEE COMBINATION 
ANTI-FREEZING COMPOUND 


because the lime and impurities of your cooling water in Radiators 
and Water-Jackets settle and form a scale on the metal. One-eighth 
of an inch scale around your water-jacket increases your lubricating 
oil bills 30 per cent., besides it cuts down the life of your Motor on 
account of improper cooling. 

If you add our MILWAUKEE RADIATOR COMPOUND to your 
cooling water, your water-jackets and radiators will always be free 
from scale, therefore guarantee a proper cooling, save your money 
on lubricating oil bills and lengthen the life of your cylinders. 

OUR MILWAUKEE COMBINATION ANTI-FREEZING COM- 
POUND does the same thing as our RADIATOR COMPOUND and 
is superior to any ANTI-FREEZING COMPOUND on the market 
to-day. Water containing this compound in proper quantities, and 
according to our directions; will not freeze at a temperature as low 
as 30 degrees below zero, and it does not injure the metal. 
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MILWAUKEE RADIATOR COMPOUND, Per Gallon Can, $1,00 


MILWAUKEE COMBINATION ANTI-FREEZING COM- 
POUND PerGallon Can, ::::::t%t%:%%2:% 1.25 


A liberal discount will be allowed on cases containing one dozen 
gallon cans or more and also on bulk orders. These preparations 
are cheaper than anything on the market to-day, and as to quality 
they cannot be beaten. 


BADGER MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. “B” MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Among Garages 


[he Northern Motor Car Company, of 
Detroit, have increased their capitaliza- 
tion from $150,000 to $500,000, 





The Autocar Company have closed a 
leal with C. C, Albertson, of Camden, 
N. J., to handle the Autocar line for 
go7. 

The California Auto Garage has been 
purchased by B. C. Madden, of Los 
Angeles, and R. V. McAlpine, of Pasa- 


dena. 


[he Ajax-Grieb Rubber Company have 
removed their New York City factory to 
Trenton, N. J., where larger facilities are 
afforded. 


The Smith Auto Company, the metro- 
politan agents for the Smith car, have 
placed a Brooklyn agency with the Eclipse 
\uto Company. 


The Lambert Automobile Company 
will occupy the new garage east of 
Larkin street, San 
Francisco, Cal., as 


soon as it is com- 


pleted. 


A large garage is 
being erected in 
Richmond, Va., by 
the Motor Transfer 
Company. The 

will be 
for 
pancy on March Ist. 


structure 
ready occu- 


The Troy (N. Y.) 
Motor Carriage 
Company 


: a 
ENTRANCE 
was fre- 

cently incorporated. The directors 
Myron J. Adams, Warren A. 
Charles L. 


are 
Pine and 
Pine. 


Lynch Brothers have plans posted 
for alterations and additions to the gar- 
age of Wm. A. Stern in the rear of 1805 
Spring Garden street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A fine new garage has been built at 
Lake Placid, N. Y., to accommodate 
one hundred and fifty automobiles and 
with sleeping apartments for chauf- 
feurs. 


The Jones Speedometer have moved 
their Boston office to 109 Massachusetts 


avenue, near Boylston street. Mr. A. 
L. Lucas, manager, will remain in 
charge. 


The Jackson Motor Car Company, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated. 
Capital is $20,000. The incorporators are 


C. M. Herring, H. W. Palmer and F. H. 
Palmer. 


The Standard Automobile Company, of 
Utica, N. Y., has purchased by 
Charles R. and Fred G. Gorton. The new 
owners will open the place for business 
about February Ist. 


been 





Hillis and 
organized the 
of Frankfort, 
repair automo- 
The capital is $10,000, 


Jos. Palmer, Chalmer H. 
Andrew A. Laird have 
Model Machine Works, 
Ind., to manufacture and 
biles. 


The Allegheny Motor Vehicle Com 
pany, of Union, N. J., was recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $20,000. The 
directors are: Fred B. Price, Jr., Fred B. 
Price, Sr., and Robert H. McAdams, 

The new garage of the Woodstock Auto 
North Woodstock street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will be completed about 
March 1, 


Company on 


after which date they will have 


one of the largest garages in that city 


Se, Ce ERIC C2 ite 


Se Ee 
—s =< 





rO BEYSTER & THORPE’S GARAGE, DETROI 
rhe Jones Speedometer Company have 
the 
story building on the northeast corner of 
Seventy-sixth street and Broadway, New 
York, to he occupied by offices and sales- 
rooms 


begun work on erection of a four- 


A new two-story addition is to be made 
te the plant of the Cleveland Motor Car 
Company. It is to measure 160 by 53 
feet, and contain an experimental 
department, 2 modern repair shop and 


will 


garage. 


The Van Auken Motor & Machine 
Works, of New York, was incorpor- 
ated recently with a capital of $60,000. 
The directors are Chauncey Marshall, 
Henry Adams, Jr., and George Cooke, 
of New York 

The Franklin Automobile Company 
are now located in their new sales quar- 
ters at 671 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass. 
1907 


Manager C. E. Wheeler has the 
models there 
deronstration. 


for exhibition and 
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Plans are being prepared for the 
plant of the Royal Motor Car Company. 
The main building will be about 200 
by 600 feet, and two stories high. The 
intends to turn out about 15 
automobiles a day. 


company 


‘The Austin-Hutcheson Company, of 
New York, has been incorporated to 
manufacture automobiles, carriages, etc. 
Capital, $5,000. Incorporators are H. B 
Hutcheson, L. C. Hutcheson and C. F 
Hutcheson, of New York. 





The Model Garage Company, of 647 
East 47th street, Chicago, IIl., 
cently opened. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, J. N. Williams ; 
president, C. Tindolph; 
treasurer, C. W. Williams. 


was re- 


vice- 


secretary and 


The Suburban Auto and Garage Co., 
Cincinnati, O., have filed articles of in- 
corporation. The capital is $10,000. 
The incorporators are: E. A. Kruse, W. 
Witzenbacher, C. P. Kruse, Charles 
Kruse, Jacob C. Flach, C. W. Schmidt. 

The New Jersey 

Automobile C 

pany of Irvington 


om- 


has been incorpo- 


rated to manufac- 
ture automobiles, 
The capital is 
$50,000, and the in- 


etc. 


corporators are A. 
N. Brummer, W. 
F. Underground 
and F. W. 
Irvington. 


Tidey, 





The Cleveland 
r, MICH Motor Car Company 
have established 
sales agencies in New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Cleveland, New Or- 
Angeles and 
They will market at least 250 


Cleveland cars during 1907. 


leans, San Francisco, Los 
Mexico. 


3eyster & Thorpe, of Detroit, 
agents for the Aerocar, have completed 
their garage and salesroom, which is lo- 
cated at 1329 Woodward avenue. The 
building has a pressed brick and plate 
glass front 50 feet wide and a depth of 
100 feet. 


Messrs. 


Plans are being prepared for the 
erection of an artistic garage to be built 
at Tenth and Los Angeles streets, Los 
Angeles, Cal., at a cost of $7,000. It 
will be known as the Paris Auto Sta- 
tion, and will be under the management 
of L. A. Denker and T. J. Beaudette. 
The building will have a floor space of 
7,500 square feet, devoted entirely to 
the storage and repair of cars of all 
styles. The floor is to be of concrete, 
and the walls of brick. 
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Henry A. Rowan, Jr., & Co., who have 
recently secured the Philadelphia agency 
for the De Dietrich car, have found it 
necessary to greatly enlarge their garage 
nd show rooms in Sansom street, in 
yrder to accommodate their constantly 
growing business. 

The Parkway Garage Company, of 
Bay Shore, L. L., have filed articles of 
incorporation. Purpose to manufacture 
and store automobiles. Capital $4,000. 
The incorporators are C. H. Covell, C. 
Herbert Covell and R. H. Fenker, of 
New York City. 

Mammoth Garage Co., of White 
Plains, N. Y., has been incorporated to 


manufacture motors, engines, store 
automobiles. Capital, $5,000. The in- 
corporators are Matilda Grossman, 


Louis W. Haight, George J. Grossman, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


At the annual meeting of the Taylor 
Automobile Company, of Albany, N. Y., 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, C. F. Taylor; vice-president, C. A. 
Taylor; treasurer and general manager, 
J. B. Taylor; inspectors of election, J. C. 
Scott and E. W. Leahy. 


The Ideal Runabout Manufacturing 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., was re- 
cently incorporated, to manufacture 
automobiles, etc. Capital, $10,000. The 
incorporators are Geo. P. Askin, 
Arthur C. Whittemore and Anna G. 
Whittemore, of Buffalo. 


A new garage is to be erected in St. 
Paul, Minn., by the Fawkes Automobile 
Company, of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The garage will measure 60 by 150 feet, 
and is to cost $15,000. The building will 
be two stories in height, and will be ready 
for occupancy by April Ist. 





The Eagle Warehouse and Storage 
Company, of Brooklyn, have contracted 
with the Turner Concrete Construction 
Company for the erection of a three-story 
stable and garage on property opposite 
the warehouse, running from Elizabeth 
place to Columbia Heights. 


The. New York branch of the Corbin 
Motor Vehicle Company has been incor- 
porated as the Corbin Motor Vehicle Cor- 
poration of New York. The officers 
named are: M. S. Hart, president; E. H. 
Brandt, vice-president, and Lafayette 
Markle, secretary and treasurer. 


Articles of incorporation were recently 
filed by the Mechaley Auto Company, of 
Stamford, Conn. The company has a 
capital stock of $10,000, and their purpose 
is to deal in, rent and store automobiles. 
John A. Mechaley, John E. Mechaley and 
Royal G. Lockwood are the incorporators. 
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A large and modern garage is shortly 
to be erected by the Berks Auto and 
Garage Company at Cherry and Pearl 
streets, Reading, Pa. The building will 
be 80 by 40 feet, with an L 50 by 60 
feet, and will contain lounging rooms 
for patrons, a salesroom, and all the 
latest repair and other machinery. 


Mr. C. J. Bronson, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently moved into the addition 
to his garage on Kent street. The addi- 
tion gives him a first floor 100 by 25 feet. 
In the addition the roof is held up by 
steel spans, and there is not a pillar or 
post to interfere with the movement of 
the automobiles. 


It is stated upon good authority that 
a garage company is to be formed in 
Easton, Pa. The company proposes to 
put up a first-class fireproof building, 
especially adopted for the storing and re- 
pairing of automobiles. The building as 
planned will be of cement and brick, and 
one story in height. 


The Long Island Garage Company 
of Glen Cove, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000. The 
directors are Walter J. Blair, of Brook- 
lyn; Arthur J. Farrels, Theodore C. 
Farrels and Lewis H. Titus, of Glen 
Cove and Charles A. Voetsch, of New 
York City. 


Mr. E. H. Stickles, assistant general 
sales manager of the Aerocar Company, 
of New York, recently announced that 
he had closed a new agency for the Aero- 
car for the counties of Philadelphia, Dela- 
ware, Chester, Lancaster, Lehigh, Bucks, 
3erks and Montgomery with Francis B. 
Morris, of Philadelphia. 


Mr. E, Lamberjack, for years the ex- 
port agent of the Michelin Tire Com- 
pany, of France, has taken over all the 
rights, effects and good will of the 
Michelin Products Selling Company, 
Inc., of 33 West 31st street, and formed 
a company of his own for the exploita- 
tion and sale of Michelin tires in this 
country. 


Plans have been completed for the auto- 
mobile garage the Kips Bay Realty Com- 
pany will erect at 233-237 West 54th 
street, New York, a plot 60 by 90. The 
structure will be used for the storage 
of automobiles only, and will be four 
stories in height, with a facade of brick 
trimmed with limestone and terra cotta 
It is to cost $100,000. 


One of the most up-to-date garages in 
Brooklyn is that of Bishop, McCormick 
& Bishop, at 18 Halsey street, which was 
completed a few weeks ago. The cement 
floor contains 24,000 square feet of space, 
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and the garage will accommodate a large 
number of automobiles. The company 
has the Long Island agency for the Ford 
and Dragon cars, and will carry a full 
equipment of auto supplies and parts. 


The Central Motor Car Company, of 
New Jersey, have filed articles of incor- 
poration. The capital is $25,000, of which 
$10,000 has been paid in. The incorpor 
ators are Charles W. Smith, Ernest H. 
Cadmus and Charles R. Underwood, all 
of Bloomfield. The company will expend 
$15,000 on the erection of a garage at 
the corner of Washington and Farrand 
streets, Bloomfield. 


The Winton plant is now 70,000 square 
feet larger than it was last summer, but 
the output is not to be increased. Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Shanks recently said: 
“Our big addition relieves considerable 
congestion and enables us to give Win- 
ton buyers the benefit of the improved 
workmanship that is thereby made possi- 
ble. Our output is already greatest, but 
we do not aim to monopolize all the tour- 
ing car business.” 


That individuals and tradesmen may 
receive prompt attention and deliveries, 
the Hartford Suspension Company is 
establishing agencies in various parts of 
the country. Among those recently estab- 
lished were The Springfield Automobile 
Company, of Springfield, Mass, The Do- 
minion Automobile Company, Ltd., of 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Montreal, for 
Canada; and the Chanslor & Lyon Motor 
Supply Company, of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, for California. 


The Cleveland Motor Car Company, 
manufacturers of the “Cleveland” car, 
have just established a Chicago branch 
for the sale and care of their product in 
Chicago and vicinity. Their sales head- 
quarters will be at 1470 Michigan avenue, 
where they have secured space and will 
share with the Bird Sykves Company their 
especially fine salesroom and garage. Mr. 
Richard Bacon, Jr., will manage the 
branch for the Cleveland people 


Officials of the Dragon Automobile 
Company are vigorously pushing to com- 
pletion the new factory at Thirty-first and 


Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, prepara- 
tory to what promises to be a 
busy season for that company. Mr. 


John Kane Mills, president; F. S. Cor- 
lew, vice president, and Harry Rawle, 
been ex- 

The ac- 
tivity at the Dragon factory will be notable 
from row on until June, and the work of 
turning out cars will be rushed as rapidly 
4s is consistent with good workmanship 


general superintendent, have 


ceedingly busy in this matter. 
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Model 27, Price $950. 


4 
Equipped with acetylene head lamps with separate generator, : 
oil tail lamp, and G6-volt GO-ampere storage battery, $1,000. 3 















The ideal qualities of a touring runabout are reached in the Rambler Model 27. 

In this is embodied the new Rambler unit power plant composing a double 
opposed horizontal motor, planetary transmission and. multiple disc clutch entirely 
enclosed with three-point support. 

No moving part of the motor or transmission gear is exposed, and every part is 
entirely accessible from above. 

You will not appreciate the many valuable features of this model without our new 
catalogue containing complete description of this and other 1907 models. Mailed upon 





request. 
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Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Branches: 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 38-40;W. 62nd ST. REPRESENTATIVES! IN ALL LEADING CITIES 4 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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Back Bay will shortly have an- 
other large automobile garage. The 
location is at 169-71-73 Huntington ave- 
nue, between Chickering Hall and the 
new Century Building, Boston, Mass. 
The new structure will be erected by 
John J. Martin, for the New England 
Electric Cab Company, which has taken 
a 10 years’ lease of the property. 

Work on the foundation has been 
commenced and there will be three 
stories with basement front. On the 
first floor will be two large stores on 
either side of the main entrance, fitted 
with large plate glass fronts. The rear 
portion will be of four stories, and the 
construction will be as near fireproof as 
it is possible to have a building of this 
kind. 

The total land area is 8,000 square 
feet, valued by the assessors at $45,- 
000. 
It is planned to have the building 
ready for occupancy on March rst. It 
will be known as the Back Bay Motor- 
drome, and will cost, above the land, 
more than $100,000. 


The entire 1907 output of the Autocar 
Company, of Ardmore, Pa., has been 
sold to the following dealers: Messrs. 
Geyler & Levy, Chicago, IIl.; Middle- 
ton Motor Car Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Fred S. Smith, Boston, Mass.; 
Williamsburg Auto & Storage Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Motor Car Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Newark, N. J.; 
The Thomas & Lowe Machinery Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; J. H. Brady 
Auto Company, Detroit, Mich.; Palace 


Auto Station Company, Hartford, 
Conn.; R. V. Connerat, Savannah, Ga.; 
The Citizens’ Motor Car Company, 
Cincinnati, O.; Indiana Automobile 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mount 
Vernon Motor Car Company, Balti- 


more, Md.; O. L. Barringer Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Colburn Auto Com- 
pany, Denver, Col.; U. S. Automobile 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Wilming- 
ton Auto Company, Wilmington, Del.; 
Henry R. Hoopes, West Chester, Pa.; 
Norris Auto Company, Saginaw, Mich.; 
Youngs & Company, Newburg, N. Y.; 
Autocar Sales Company, New York 
City; Standard Auto Company, Cleve- 
land, O.; Broadway Auto Company, 
Seattle, Wash.; August Stocker, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Cook Auto Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Tracy’s Experiments 

Joseph Tracy, the celebrated auto- 
mobile racing expert, is a trained me- 
chanical engineer and is now connected 
with several automobile manufacturers 
as consulting engineer. Among these 
are the Dragon Automobile Company, 
of Philadelphia, the Locomobile Com- 
pany of America and the Craig-Toledo 
Motor Car Company. 
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For the last year Mr. Tracy has car- 
ried on a great many experiments with 
alcohol as a motor fuel and he has de- 
signed a carbureter that can be ad- 
justed for the burning of gasolene, 
kerosene or alcohol. It is a very in- 
genious contrivance, with a wealth of 


adjusting capacity which Mr. Tracy 
considers its greatest merit. 
With that carbureter in use to regu- 


late the combustible, Mr. Tracy last 
month ran a Dragon car from New 
York to Philadelphia and he reported 
to us that the experiment was quite 
successful and as satisfactory as could 
be expected for a new departure of the 
kind. 

The car met with several serious acci- 
dents on the way, which made the trip 
rather tedious, but no blame attached to 
alcohol being used as fuel. Several daily 
papers commented on Mr Tracy’s trip 
as if it had been a failure and sealed the 
fate of alcohol as a motor 
that was far from the truth 


fuel; but 
It merely 
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It will be a good thing for people 
who use the streets of New York City, 
if this action of the leading members of 
the Automobile Club of America suc- 
ceeds in restraining part of the terribly 
reckless automobile speeding that has 
become common. The class of men 
who imagine they own the earth after 
they have dined, not wisely but too well, 
are very much in evidence in New York 
City, and rushing through the streets 
is their favorite manifestation of deviltry. 
Expulsion from the club of a few 
habitual lawbreakers would have a salu- 
tary effect. 

Most of the new special policemen 
are millionaires. Mr. Scarrett has acted 
as an honorary inspector of automobiles 
in New Jersey for the last year. 


Gasolene Locomotive 
A fiarrow gauge gasolene locomotive is 
performing good work on an industrial 
railway in the North of England. The 





THE DRAGON CAR WHICH MR. JOSEPH 


PHILADE 


demonstrated that certain cylinder modi- 
fications and adjustments will be neces- 
sary to render cars suitable for alcohol 
as a motor power element. 


Millionaire Special Policemen 


The leading officials of the Automo- 
bile Club of America have always dis- 
couraged unlawful speeding, but a move 
has recently been made which is very 
and will .emphasize the zeal 
among conspicuous automobilists for 
the reign of law. 

Some time ago the 
Automobile Club of 
from its leading members a commit- 
tee of five to help in preventing viola- 
tions of the speed law of New York. 
The members of this committee have 
now volunteered to act as special police- 
men and have been sworn in as police- 
men of New York. They are Colgate 
Hoyt, president; Winthrop E. Scarrett, 
past president; Dave H. Morris, past 
president; Albert R. Shattuck, past 
president, and George F. Chamberlain 


novel 


officers of the 


America formed 


TRACY 
/PHIA, 


DROVE FROM NEW YORK TO 


motor is horizontal and is capable of de- 
veloping 20 brake horse power at 600 revo- 
lutions. It has the general appearance of 
a locomotive, but the casing of the whole 
resembles the outside of a Belpaire fire- 
box. 

The driving wheels are four in num- 
ber and are 18 inches diameter and are 
driven from the motor by chain gear. 
The engine is fitted with a heavy fly wheel 
which is required for the heavy pulls of 
rail traction. Two speeds forward and 
two speeds The 
speeds are intended for three and eight 
like all motor cars 
their tendency is to exceed the specified 
The novel little engine looks like 
a miniature steam locomotive with a radia- 
tor in front of the smoke box 


reverse are provided. 
miles an hour, but 


speed. 


How He Rose to the Office 
“Were you carefully brought up, my 
lad?” asked the merchant of the ap- 
plicant for a 
“Please, sir, yes, sir. I came up in 
the elevator,” said the respectful 
youth. 


situation. 
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Automobile License Directory of Pennsylvania Contains 


NUMBERS, NAMES AND ADDRESSES, 
ALPHABETICAL LIST OF NAMES, and 
LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA PERTAINING TO MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Pennsylvania Motor-Vehicle Register, 
Published monthly, beginning February Ist, 1907, will contain 


LIST OF NEW LICENSES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
LAWS, ORDINANCES, and 
INTERESTING TOURS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A valuable publication to all Autoists, Drivers, Cyclers, Garages, Dealers and Manufacturers 
AGENTS WANTED. ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
Tue Recister PusBLisHInc Co., 
3606 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please enter my subscription to The Motor ‘Vehicle Register, beginning February, 1907, for which I enclose 
$5.00 for one year or 
$2.50 for six months. 
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The most instructive and entertaining periodical of its kind published 
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KRAUZ’S COMPLETE 
AUTOMOBILE RECORD 


| A popular and handsome volume designed to furnish the autoist with a complete 

record of expenditures and other information that will interest every motorist. 

The book is album shape, 144 pages, bound'in cloth, attractive cover design in 
colors, absolutely given free to every Subscriber for one year to the 
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The Automobile in Cuba 


I think that there is a most excellent 
eld in Cuba for the introduction of the 
iodern automobile on a more extensive 
cale. I traveled a great deal a few years 
go in Japan and China, and almost 
veryone said that there would never be 
uch room for the speedy automobile or 
the electrical car in the cities of these 
sountries because of the narrowness of 
1e streets. Nevertheless, there is quite 
1 liberal number of automobiles speeding 
through the streets of Japan and China 
municipalities at the present time. I like- 
wise traveled in the Philippine Islands, 

Guam and in Hawaii. But I think 





TOURING ALONG THE VEDADO. 


that there is a better field of operations 
here in Cuba than in any of the above 
mentioned places. Of course the same 
trouble relating to narrow streets and 
shortage of room prevails here in Havana 
and in fact in the other \arge places of the 
island. But the thoroughfares are not all 
confined to the centre of the cities of 
Havana, Santiago and other centres. 
There are some very pleasant boulevards 
extending out through the suburbs of all 
the large towns. For instance, the drives 
out through Vedado, Marianoa and Camp 
(where the American troops 
are) are not only plenty wide enough for 
two or three automobiles abreast, but the 
roadbeds are first This is the 
country of the coral roads. The roads 
are manufactured from the artificial stuff 
f the sea. They are cut and rolled and 
then when dry and hard a most suitable 
surface for automobile results. 

There is a good chance for an increased 
development of the up-to-date automobile 
here for several reasons. Probably one 
of the chief reasons is that there are not 
very many of the machines here at pres- 


Columbia 


class. 
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ent. I came here a few weeks ago with 
the American Army of Pacification. I 
observed that the Engineering and Signal 
Corps officers immediately sought for 
automobiles. The Signal Corp and the 
Engineering Corp, under the new Army 
regulations, are entitled to the use of 
automobiles if they can get them. Off- 
cers of the general staff and others who 
are obliged to do considerable traveling 
about a camp or camps on tours of in- 
spection are entitled to the use of auto- 
mobiles. The automobile has been found 
to be cheaper and quicker than the horse. 
Therefore the officials looked about for 
automobiles at once. They managed to 
secure a few in 
Havana. Some 
were rented. 
Then some 
chines were or- 
dered from Amer- 
These ma- 
chines are here 
now and 
may be seen 
speeding about 
the camps and 


ma- 


ica. 


they 


garrisoned towns. 
The fact that these 
automobiles have 
been put into ser- 
vice indicates a 
future for the auto- 
mobile. The Cuban 
business men are 
seeing the advan- 
tage of having the 
practical and 
speedy machine in business 
They are asking values and conditions. 
They are inquiring about differ- 
ent designs of machines. There are 
several agencies in the city of Havana 
for automobiles. I these places 
and found polite persons in attendance. 
I noticed some high grade and modern 
cars on sale at what seemed to me to be 
moderate prices considering all the cir- 
cumstances of cost of freightage, duties 
and the like. A high grade machine can 
be put down here and sold at a very 
slight advance over the American standard 
price. I find that there are several estab- 
lishments in the city in 


their 


the 


visited 


which repairs 


MORRO CASTLE 
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can be made on the automobile and some 
of these repair men have endeavored to 
have good equipments in readiness for all 
kinds of work. There is no need of the 
would-be buyer hesitating about purchas- 
ing a machine because of fear that he 
could not keep it in order all the time, 
as in the past. Nor is there any need of 
fear of lack of extras, because there are 
plants here in which the most intricate 
parts of the mechanism can be repaired 
or replaced, even if the fractured part 
cannot be restored with a new part of 
the same description. 

Then again, in the past, there has al- 
ways been that dread of something which 
might happen. For example, the rebels 
stole the good horses of the plantation 
owners last summer. .It is recorded that 
in some instances the mechanically in- 
clined revolutionists entered the garages 
of certain wealthy automobile enthusiasts 
and rode off with their motor cars, for- 
getting to return the same. 

Another factor which bothered the peo- 
ple who were desirous of doing some 
automobiling was the condition of the 
roads. The city streets were too narrow 





LOOKS JHE SAME AS II 


DID IN 


1898 


Prac- 
tically all of these drawbacks have been 
There are experienced auto- 
mobile engineers and mechanics now’ in 
this country. There are who are 
trained in the operation of the machines. 
“run off” 
the cities have 
country roads 
and the drives of the suburbs have been 
graded and evened up. 


and the country roads too muddy. 
overcome. 
men 


There are no more rebels to 


the cars. The streets of 


not been widened, but the 


The reasons for not having automo- 
biles a year or two ago do not exist at 
the present time. These are some of the 
reasons why your correspondent believes 


that there is a bright future for auto- 
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SOLARS 


ARE MADE # 








FACTORY, KENOSHA, WIS. 








During 1906 more Solar Lamps and Generators were made and sold 
than any other make. Our Kenosha Factory, which is by far the 
largest acetylene lamp and generator factory in the world, was 
pushed to its full capacity, but still we could not supply the demand. 
In addition to still further enlarging this 
plant, we announce our large new Fac- 
tory in a part of Iron Age Building, New 
York City, extending from Thirty-Sixth 
to Thirty-Seventh 
Streets on Eleventh 
Avenue and two 


hundred feet deep. 





GAS GENERATOR 








Here we have 
secured a large 
number of East- 
ern expert lamp 
makers, and, operating this Factory together 
LENS MIRROR SEARCHLIGHT with our Kenosha Plant, we feel certain we 

can supply all orders by devoting our entire 
attention in the future as we have for the past twelve years to the one 
thing—the manufacture of ACETYLENE LAMPS and GENER- 
ATORS for Bicycles, Automobiles and Motor Boats. 





DE LUXE PROJECTOR 











SIMPLE X OIL SIDE LAMP 








BADGER BRASS 
MFG. CO. 


Kenosha Wisconsin 








EASTERN BRANCH 
11th Ave., 36th to 37th Sts, New York City 








We will exhibit at the Chicago Show, February 
2d to 9th, in the Coliseum. © © EASTERN FACTORY, NEW YORK CITY 
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mobiles in the islands. 
starts the game. 
anything, the relatives in the provinces 
are not long in following. Just now one 
may see advertisements of the automobile 


Havana always 
When Havana takes up 


concerns throughout the island. But 
there is space for more of it. There is 
room here for a few steamer loads of 
automobiles. The machine is a success, 
but it has not yet gotten to that stage of 
the game where we might call it “the 
thing.” It is not yet “all the style” to 
ride in automobiles, because the Cubans 
have not yet had a chance to develop 
along these lines. The time is near when 
they will stock up with the fast craft of 
the road. 

As to the types of machines most 
needed, I can state that nearly all of the 
parties using automobiles at the present 
time favor the oil engines. There are 
a few electrical automobiles in service 
and these are doing firet class work. But 
the Spanish and the Cuban fraternity of 
the country understand the management 
of the gasoline machines better. This is 
a great country for improved methods of 
using acetylene gas, gasoline, petroleum, 
etc., for light, power, etc. The people 


‘v 
ae 


» | ¢ The HAVANA AUTOMOBILE CO- 
ages =—=-m 
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THE AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISING. 


are perfectly familiar with devices which 
are operated with oil or gas. 

Concerning values, the moderate priced 
machines would take the best. The na- 
tives are inclined to decorate things with 
roses and views of artistic description. 
But they do not care to go into the busi- 
ness too deeply. 

While this is no place to work off sec- 
ond-hand automobiles, still one could do 
quite a business in machines which are 
not quite up to date in every particular. 
In other words, the simpler the mechan- 
ism of the car the better. The electrical 





PEOPLE OF HAVANA ARE ALERT IN 
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railway company is accustomed to buy 
our cars, and some of these cars have 
been used on the lines of the United 
States. This does not follow that old 
auto cars will sell he-e. But there is a 
field for the low priced machines, even if 
some of them are slightly shop-worn 
There is no difficulty about the trans- 
portation of automobiles to this land. 
There are several steamer lines in opera- 
tion, and all of them carry machinery and 
freightage of all kinds at reasonable 
prices. “ae. 


New Feature in the Jones Speed- 
ometer. 


It is pleasing to observe that the 
Jones Speedometer, which has already 
demonstrated its 
infallibility in 
many tests, has a 
new feature added 
this year. This 
feature is the addi- 
tion of a second 
maximum hand. 
When the two 
hands are used one 


is placed directly 
over the other as 
stop watch. 
The upper is black, 
the lower red, each 
move independent 
of the other. The 
black hand indi- 
cates the exact 
speed at all times, 
the red hand stops at the highest point 
reached until changed by touching a 
button. In addition to this important 
feature the instruments retain the 
odometer register, both trip and dis- 
tance, the former registering up to 100 
miles, the latter up to 10,000 miles. 


in a 


A Work of Art 
Among the numerous trade cata- 
logues that have reached us lately the 
Franklin 1907 stands forth conspicuous 
for artistic work and fine illustrations. 
It is the product of the Bartlett-Orr 
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Press, of New York, a concern famous 
for the nne work produced, and they 
appear to have made a special effort to 
attain excellence on the .Franklin cata- 
logue. We advise automobilists having 
a taste for the beautiful to send to the 
Franklin Automobile Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for their 1907 catalogue. 


Chauffeurs Beware 

“This here,” said the policeman, “is 
what I found on him, your Honor—a 
jimmy, a lantern, a centre-bit, and a piece 
of lead pipe, all wrapped in a newspaper 
to look like a bundle of groceries.” 

The prisoner drew himself up proudly. 

“Do not, your Honor,” he exclaimed, 
“convict me on such worthless evidence 





PLENTY OF ROOM ON THE ROADS OF THE SUBURBS. 


as that. I am an honest automobilist, and 
the articles mentioned are nothing but 
my lamp and repair kit.”—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


The American Native 

Whatever glory can be claimed by 
Italy and Spain for having, respec- 
tively, given the world Columbus and 
America, humanity is not overpleased 
with the fate that has befallen the 
aborigines of this continent. Under the 
implacable rule of the white men, the 
men of color have been slowly beaten 
back to the fastnesses of. the forest, 
and there cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined, left to die, or, rather, to wait 
slowly for annihilation. 


A plumber of Toledo is reported to 
have made an automobile which cost only 
fifty dollars. Think of a man with the 
family purse in his grasp descendirg to a 
fifty dollar auto. 
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HIGH CLASS, UP-TO-DATE HOTEL 
$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 


European Plan 


Within Five Minutes Walk 
SEND FOR 


GEO. R. JONES & SONS 


Lexington Hotel 


JUST OFF BROADWAY ON 
47th STREET, WEST, AND LONGACRE SQUARE 


NEW YORK 


OPENED JAN. 1906 


Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Unsurpassed 
Apartments 


324 Rooms with 
Private Baths 


SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS 























Energy End 
of the automobile should get 


means the proper oil 









ever 
kind of lubricant, and 












free. 
capacities. 








the best attention—and that 
Mobiloil 
is the only scientifically accurate 
lubricant for automobiles—because 
make of engine requires its own 


MOBILOIL 


in its various grades meets these requirements. Send 
for booklet which lists every make of automobile and 
tells just what grade of Mobiloil your automobile re- , 
quires. Contains valuable pointers for motorists. It’s 
Mobiloil comes in barrels and cans of varying 


Manufactured by 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Chronicles 


of Eight Theatres 


73 Dunlop Street, 
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in the Old Country 


The Motor World 


is Smart, Up to Date and Profusely Illustrated 


Every Movement 


in the Trade and Sport. 
informed on progress in Scotland, England 
and Ireland read The Motor World 


Annual Subscription $2.00 


HAY, NISBET & CO., Limited 
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*specially Scotland 


To be well 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 





















A GOOD “TOP” is an INVESTMENT 
the same as A GOOD DIAMOND 




















QUALITY RULES 


NO IMPERFECTIONS 
GOOD STYLE, CLEAN CUT 
BEAUTIFIES EVERY CAR 


Samples, prices and pamphlets on application 


SPRINGFIELD 


& UPHOLSTERING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


2 Address name in full when writing 


102-106 Dwight St. 


AUTO TOP 
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The Springfield Motometer 


IS THE EASIEST 


of all instruments to Read from 
the Seat because -the Pointer takes 
its Pa on the dial and remains 
perfectly steady. 

_ It instantly shows the slightest 
increase or crease of speed, but 
neither swings nor dances around 
the point it is indicating, for the 
reason that it is directly connected to 


A GOVERNOR THAT GOVERNS 


It must move exactly as the gov- 
ernor moves. 

It is accurate and reliable because 
correctly constructed. 

Every motion is bal- 
anced. 

All working parts are 
of steel with hardened 
self-lubricating bearings. 

A fine piece of mech- 
anism which meets the 
aporove of the me- 
chanical experts. 

It is covered by a 
business-like guarantee. 


The Price Is Right—Fair 
To Us, Fair To You 
You can put in more 

money, but you can’t 

a tter service. 

or any sized wheel 
and fittings for any car. 
50. Mile Instrument, 
combining Trip and Sea- 
son Odometer, $45.00. 
60 Mile Instrument, 
combining Trip and Sea- 
son Odometer, $50.00. 
Either size, without 

Odometer $10.00 less, 
WE CAN NOW MAKE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


The R. H. Smith 
Manufacturing Company 
Patentees and Manufacturers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Est. 1865. ne. 1883 
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The sporting blood is very lavishly cir- 
culated in American veins and they will 
interest themselves in almost any contest 
from that of a tumble boy reaching a 
certain spot or of a balloon attempting to 
rise to the moon. The promoters of auto- 
mobile sport found ready response to the 
racing contests they inaugurated, but that 
line of sport is waning. Such keen sports 
as W. J. Morgan admit that automobile 
racing is rapidly losing its popularity. 





We think that there are more reckless 
automobilists in Chicago than in any 
other city, but according to a report of 
the coroner of that city for last year the 
deaths from automobile accidents have 
been only thirteen. Horse kicking caused 
15 deaths; wagons, 64 deaths; street cars, 
164 deaths; railroads, 374 deaths. That 
is appalling carnage, but the speeding 
automobile does comparative little harm. 


Knives of flint and other stone break- 
ing implements with a sharp fracture were 
known in early times. When the Span- 
iards invaded Mexico the natives had 
knives of volcanic glass. 


“Shawmade Automobile Caps” is the 
title of an illustrated pamphlet issued by 
Ora D. Shaw, Boston, Mass. It will be 
sent free on request to any automobilist. 
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Narrowing the Way of Transgres- 
sors 


The police of New York City allege 
that there is a growing habit among cer- 
tain automobilists of that burg to juggle 
the register numbers on their cars. This 
practice prevails among the unfortunate 
class who are frequently arrested for ex- 
ceeding the speed law. When a convic- 
tion is obtained against the driver of a 
car he changes his number and he is 
not identified next time as an habitual and 
repeated law breaker which brings dras- 
tic penalties. Now the police are arrang- 
ing to keep register lists of all automo- 
biles and licensed drivers to check the 
smart little game. 


Massashusetts Speed Laws 
Under the laws of 1906, towns and cities 
have the authority to make regulations 
governing the speed at which motor cars 
may pass through their domains, but these 
regulations must be approved by the high- 


97 


Novelties for the Boston Show 


Manager Chester I. Campbell of the 
coming Boston automobile and power boat 
show, who has not learned how to fail, 
has made arrangements for an exhibition 
of cars equipped as they will be by the 
government when used in time of war. 
Some of these will be partially armored 
and will be fitted with gatling guns for 
despatch carrying, and also some for tele- 
graph service. The Red Cross will be 
represented by an ambulance with the fin- 
est equipment ever shown on a vehicle of 
this kind. It will be the most complete 
exhibit of its kind ever shown in this 
country and is bound to attract the at- 
tention of every visitor. 





The 1907 Craig-Toledo is on exhibition 
at the Empire Motor Car Company, 
Broadway and Seventy-seventh street, 
New York. Manager MacCutchan has 
been giving demonstrations to show off 
the good points about the car. The fact 





rHE LANE 


way commissioners if they seem unrea- 
sonable and are protested by the motorists. 

Where no regulations are passed the 
State law limits the speed in such places 
to twelve miles an hour, thus protecting 
the public when no action has been taken 
by the local authorities. 


The 1907 Lane 


The Lane automobile is a steam-driven 
vehicle with compound engines of 20 
H. P. The frame is steel built with ar- 
tillery wheels 32 inches diameter and with 
a 97 inch wheel base. The body is alumi- 
num, and the weight complete is 2,300 
pounds. It holds five persons. The price 
is $2,500. 


The 1907 six-cylinder Ford touring car, 
known as “Model K,” is an ideal machine. 
Besides being six-cylinder vertical, it is 
water-cooled, has centrifugal pump, two 
separate sets of ignition, high tension mag- 
neto and storage battery, two sets of plugs 
and is forty-horsepower at the wheel. 
One of the features for which Ford claims 
distinction for this car is the ease with 
which its speed can be controlled. “From 
sixty miles an hour down to a mere 
crawl” is the way he expresses it. The 
car has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion wherever it has been shown. 


1907 MODEL. 


that this car is made by the Craigs, the 
great ship builders of the lakes, whose 
reputation is world-wide, has drawn at- 
tention to the car. The guarantee which 
goes with it and which covers all time 
within the life of the car, is a point which 
attracts more attention to the Craig than 
was expected and there has béen a con- 
stant succession of inquiries regarding 
the car at the New York agency. 

The success attending the project of a 
speedway on Long Island is exciting the 
imagination of some writers with the as- 
sertion that a scheme is on foot to build 
a speedway between New York and Bos- 
ton. It is like a scheme we overheard two 
boys discussing the other day. One fav- 
ored running away with a big red touring 
automobile. The other said, “Let us buy 
the devil. wagon. 
you?” 


How much money have 
“Ten cents.” “Let us offer that.” 


New Possibilities of the Auto 


Bones—“Why are you crawling under 
the machine? There’s nothing the matter 


with it.” 
Jones—“I know it, but there comes 
Brown. If he sees me with this auto he'll 


expect me to pay him the money I owe 
him.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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THE sunrise of American supremacy—the glorious 
Stearns fulfills the prophecy that America’ must 
take the lead in motor car’ construction. 


WATCH FOR THE WHITE LINE IN FRONT 

The white frame around the radiator distinguishes the Stearns Car at a 
glance. It means more than a handsome decoration, for it is made possible 
by the cast aluminum housing protecting the radiator from damage in garage 
and on the road, yet exposing every nook and cranny to the soldering iron by 
releasing four nuts. A part of the 2,100 hours labor is shown by this refine- 
ment. $4,500. The easy running qualities of a “30” in highest perfection— 
the power of a “60” when needed. The catalogue tells how. Write to-day. 





Established 1896 F. B. STEARNS CO. Members A.L. A.M. 
3053 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, O. 


New York—Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, Broadway at Boston—A. E. Morrison Co. 

56th St. Philadelphia, Pa.—The Motor Shop, 317 No. Broad St. 
Rochester, N. Y.—United States Automobile Co. Pittsburg, Pa.—Fort Pitt Automobile Co. 

t. Louis—Reyburn Motor Car Co., 5023 Delmar Boule- Scottdale, Pa.—Scottdale Automobile Co. 


vard. Cincinnati, O.—Hughes Automobile Co., 608 Broadway. 


Chicago, I].—Githens Bros. Co., 1328 Michigan Ave. Atlanta, Ga.—Capital City Automobile Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va.—R. H. Mahlke. San Francisco, Cal.—Automobile Co., 365 Fell St. 
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PITTSFILBLD 
SPARK 
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MANUFACTURERS 


feresent Goils 


Timing 
Devices 
Switches 
Jewell Mica 
Plugs 
Terminals 
Bto. 














OF 





STANDARD 











Our Coil is the most rapid, eco- 
nomical in battery consumption, 
most durable and reliable made 
in the world. Used exclusively 
by several of the largest and best 
automobile manufacturers in the 
country. 














The Franklin Gar, which recently 
won the Economy Test, was 
equipped with our entire Ignition 
Outfit — Golls, Ttming Devices, 
Switches and Plugs 

















All we ask is an unprejudiced test to prove 
to you that our goods are what we claim 








Automobile owners who have ig- 
nition troubles would do well to 
test this Goll 









Write for prices and description 
of our 1907 Ignition Products 


Pittsfield Spark Coil Go. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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The Sensitive 
Indicating 
Arrow 


of the JONES SPEEDOMETER responds to 
EVERY CHANGE OF SPEED. The tendency 
of many indicators is to “drag” from one speed to 
another, and seldom indicate accurately. This error 
was very much in evidence in the A. C. G. D. & I. 
speed indicating contest. The 


JONES SPEEDOMETER 
was the only instrument in the trials to score an 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT RECORD 





JONES SPEEDOMETER 
123 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


















“The RELIABLE DAYTON” 


Will be on exhibition at the Chicago 
Automobile Show February 2-9 


SPACE 148-149 
SECOND FLOOR, COLISEUM ANNEX 


WITH LAMPS 
and FULL TOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


$550.00 








RELIABLE DAYTON MOTOR 
CAR WORKS 


4515-4517 Evans Avenue :-: :-: :-: Chicago, Ill. 








In answering advertisements please mention AuTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


MOTOR—Two cycle opposed 314 x 334 cylinders, 
air cooled with fan on balance wheel. Hung SPECIFICATIONS 


crosswise in front on separate spri d f : 
Started from seat. — +MOTOR—Four cylinder, water cooled 4 x 5, 25-40 
H. P. 


IGNITION—Jump spark, single coil, with vibrator : 

on motor. IGNITION—Storage battery, six dry cells. 
CARBURETOR—Surface carburetor. CARBURETOR—Float feed type. 
DRIVE—Direct shaft drive to rear axle. DRIVE—Shaft with bevel gears. 
CLUTCH—Operated by foot pedal. CLUTCH—Disc clutch, metal to metal, roller bear- 


TRANSMISSION—Planetary, two speeds for- ing, carried in fly wheel. 
ward, and reverse. TRANSMISSION—Selective, no gears, sliding 


CONTROL—Inside lever for forward speeds, re- roller bearings. 
verse by foot pedal. LUBRICATION—Six feed mechanical oiler. 
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The car made by Mr. W. E. ClarK in 1897, when the motor 
car was in its infancy, shows that from the beginning he had 
ideas which are today accepted as the best in construction. 





———— 


After ten years’ constant experiment and improvement, the 
DEERE of today approaches perfection. 

Mr. Clark, a thorough expert on motor cars, has, during the 
past ten years, devoted his entire effort to the development of a car 
the best of its type. The idea of the practical motorist is realized 
in the 1907 DEERE. 

We make but the one type pleasure car, devoting all our re- 
sources to the production of a perfect car. 

We exhibit at the Chicago Show, February 2nd to 9th, in the 
annex gallery. Visit us there and see wherein the DEERE is 
“designed to satisfy.” 


DEERE-CLARK MOTOR CAR CO. 


117 BLAGKHAWK AVENUE, MOLINE, ILL. 
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“Keep Your Eye on Continentals”’ 


Are You Buying 
Your Tires _— Enough? 


In view of the prices at which some kinds of tires are being offered, the question arises, 


IS THE VALUE THERE ? 


The process of making a tire is an expensive one. The materials have been increasing 
in cost for some time past. Customers expect attention to their legitimate requirements in the 


way of adjustments, etc. 


In view of all the circumstances, is it reasonable for an automobilist to expect a satisfactory 


tire at a reduced selling price this year ? 


The quality of Continental tires is being steadily maintained at the high standard for 


which Continentals have always been noted. 


Continental Caoutchouc Company 


(ae) J. M. Gilbert, Gen’l. Mgr. 


REPRESENTATION EVERYWHERE 


Trade-Mark 


43 WARREN STREET, N. Y. 











es 


Horn Ready for Use 


























Gabriel 


Its tone is the same, sweet, melodious one you have learned 
to recognize in other models, but the NEW GABRIEL is made 
with one tube only. It occupies but one-third the space of the 
previous models and may readily be 





taken apart for cleaning. By a new 
method of gas dis- l tribution we have 
greatly increased the carrying power 
and added to the ease of control. 











Four sizes, viz: $12,$18, $25, $35, 
complete, including the GABRIEL VALVE. Write for par- 
ticulars and ask about THE FOSTER SHOCK BRAKE and 
our NEW CUT OUT VALVE. 

GABRIEL HORN MFG. CO. 
983 Hamilton Ave., N. E., Cleveland, 0., U.S. A. 


Horn 





7 6 





Taken Apart for Cleaning 























The Diezemann 
Shock Absorber 


The Diezemann is the only Shock Absorber on 
the market possessing the necessary _self-lubricating 
feature. 





The frictional surfaces are encased, and are ab- 
solutely dirt and dust proof. The Diezemann needs no 
further regulation after it is once properly adjusted. 
From every standpoint it is the only practical and 
thoroughly efficient shock absorber manufactured 
to-day. 


Diezemann Shock Absorber 


1308 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 











In answering advertisements please mention AuTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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Average Circulation 
10,335 


The following statement shows the number of 
copies printed each month since July, 1906, and 
gives an idea of the average circulation of the 


Automobile Magazine 








Month Copies 

July " . . . 15,000 
August - ° . . 9,000 
September - . . 8,000 
October = . . : 10,000 
November - . - 10,000 


December - . 10,000 
Average Circulation - 10,335 





These figures are taken from the bills rendered by our 
printers and are absolutely correct. Printing bills, post 
office receipts and our circulation books are at the dis- 
posal of those interested and can be seen at any time. 


THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


136 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 
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Book Department 





Cash must accompany order. 


No books sent C. O. D. 


Give name of book and author, and we can furnish 

any book published. All books sent by 
mail free for price named. 
satisfactory return and we 


will refund the 
money. 


If not 


AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


136 Liberty Street, New York 


A BC of ELECTRICITY. Wm. H. 
Meadowcroft. The best known element- 
ary treatise on this interesting subject. 
Written in language that is easily under- 
stood. Fully illustrated............ 50c. 


AUTOMOBILE POCKETBOOK. E. 
W. Roberts. There are many books that 
give information and instruction con- 
cerning automobiles, but the pocketbook 
prepared by Mr. Roberts is the gem of 
purest ray serene. It ought to be the 
bosom friend of every automobilist. It 
not only describes in clear language the 
construction of automobiles and _ their 
accessories, but tells how many difficul- 
ties to be met with in operating can be 
overcome nom . $1.50 


CATECHISM OF ELECTRICITY. N. 
Hawkins. This contains enough ques- 
tions and answers to give any mechanic 
a pretty general knowledge of electricity 
as applied to modern uses. Its 550 pages 
and 300 illustrations are full of infor- 
mation for the mechanic. . . .$2.00 


ELECTRICITY SIMPLIFIED. T. 
O’Conner Sloane. This makes plain 
many of the perplexing prorblems of elec- 
tricity by simplifying them and clearing 
away some of the fog which some like 
to throw around a new subject. By 
clearing this away the problems become 
easy of solution ' $1.00 


ELECTRICIAN’S HANDY BOOK. T. 
O’Conner Sloane. A comprehensive work 
on practical electric engineering that can 
be readily understood by the non-tech- 
nical man and at the same time the 
educated engineer will receive great bene- 
fit from it. Pocketboook style. Leather 
bound . $3.50 


ELECTRIC WIRING. By Cecil P. 


Poole. Containing numerous elementary 
tables and formula. [Illustrated with 
SS eee $1.00 





GAS ENGINE CONSTRUCTION. Hen- 
ry V. A. Parsell and Arthur J. Weed. 
Clearly and simply describes the prin- 
ciples of operation of gas engines. Illus- 
DONE. ic capidesctsses ¢vébnsannde4a $2.50 


GAS ENGINE TROUBLES AND 
REMEDIES... By Albert Stritmatter. 
Deals with gasoline feed supply. Start- 
ing fuel consumption, ignition timing. 
Nlustrates troubles, lubrication, and ex- 
plains the condition of the engine as in- 
dicated by its noises. It is not a guide 
in engine designs; it enables the gas en- 
gine operator to help himself and to learn 
the “why” of things..... . $1.00 


GAS ENGINES AND PRODUCER- 
GAS PLANTS. R. E. Mathot. A guide 
for the gas engine designer, user and 
engineer in the construction, selection. 
purchase and operating of gas engines. 
[lhustrated $2.50 


GAS, GASOLINE AND OIL VAPOR 
ENGINES. Gardner D. Hiscox. The 
latest book on this interesting and im- 
portant subject. Has chapters on the 
horseless carriage as well as on the lead- 
ing makes of engines. . . 82.50 


HORSELESS VEHICLES, AUTOMO- 
BILES AND MOTOR CYCLES. Gardner 


D. Hiscox. Treats on the construction 


and management of all kinds of auto- 
mobiles. I[lustrated $3.00 


HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
ELECTRICIAN. T. O’Conner Sloane. 
A plainly written book for those who 
aspire to the electrical field. The author 
is a practical man and gives much good 
NEES 2 ba vers cuts on 4 . $1.00 


SELF-PROPELLED VEHICLES. Ho 
mans. A most comprehensive book on 
the theory, construction, operation, care 
and management of all forms of motor 
Has upwards of 600 pages 614 by 


cars. 


8% inches, most profusely illustrated by 
first-class engravings. Describes the con- 
struction and operation of cars driven 


by steam, gasoline or electricity. Best 
book of its kind in print..........$2.00 
SPANGENBERG’S STEAM AND 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. By 
Messrs, E. Spangenberg, A. Uhl and E. 
W. Pratt, 1904. A reference work for 
engineers, electricians, firemen, linemen, 
wiremen, steamfitters. Treats of sta- 
tionary and locomotive engineering, elec- 
tricity, compressed air, mechanical re- 
frigeration, gas and gasoline engines, 
hydraulic elevators, repair work, ete. 672 


pages, partly in question and answer 
BOUGR cccwerdessegvacecersssceseseaa $3.50 


THE GAS AND OIL ENGINE. Dou- 
gald Clark. Treats of thermodynamics, 
combustion and explosion, different 
types of engines in practice, mechanical 
details and production of gas. Scientific 
but not mathematical, except in the 
chapters on thermodynamics. 558 5% 
x 8-inch pages; 228 illustrations. . .$4.00 


THE GAS ENGINE HANDBOOK. By 
E. W. Roberts. A small pocketbook of 
220 pages giving just the information 
about theory, running and design that 
a practical man wants. Gives details of 
gas engines’ troubles, their cause and 
cure. Illustrated. Flexible leather. .$1.50 


THE PRACTICAL GAS ENGINEER. 
By E. W. Loganecker. A manual of 
practical gas and engine knowledge. 
Covers errors to be avoided in construc- 
tion. Tells how to erect, operate and 
eare for gas and gasoline engines. In- 
tended for the gas and gasoline engine 
owner, engineer or person wanting prac- 
tical information on this style of motor. 
Good index to find subjects. Third 
GEE BOEB- 2 cc nrccscscccccescdaes $1.00 
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A Dozen Pointed Gruths Regarding the 


Tee: ; 





‘*p’”’ 


TRUTH i—It is a long, rakish appearing car, not too small nor TRUTH 8—It is a rich man’s car at a poor man’s price. The 
too large. It is low of build, giving great stability in action. greatest value in the 1907 market. 

TRUTH 2—The best of materials are used in each part. You do TRUTH o—It is easy to understand. There are few parts. Every 
ant sooo a tester when you buy an Aerocar. movement in the operation is the most natural. 

, ha ; hee eee in every detail of construction makes it a TRUTH 10—It is extremely economical, winning many honors 
ber Rt UTH alanced, quiet, smooth running car. last season. The cost of maintenance is small—you can care for 

4—The four-cylinder, air-cooled, 20 horsepower motor your own car. 
ome right on, furnishing an abundance of power, summer or 
winter. 

TRUTH 5—Every pound of motor power is transmitted to the : : se Das: Roswion 
rear wheels. The multiple disc clutch and the horizontal shaft this machine. it is Built ll yo . lt f th 
abeorb but little. TRUTH 12—You, Mr. Naught Seven Motorist, will be one of the 

TRUTH 6—The finish and upholstering of the Aerocar is ex- smiling—not swearing—kind, if you buy one of these handsome 
ceedingly fine and durable. You can justly be proud of your pos- Touring Cars. 
session. If you want a Touring Runabout—we have it. If it’s a big water 

TRUTH 7—It will carry four persces with delightful comfort. cooled Touring Car you desire—see ours. Be sure and find our 
Just the average number, with an abundance of room for all. exhibit at Chicago and Detroit Shows. 


THE AEROCAR CO., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. Member A.M.C.M.A. 


‘TRUTH 11—You can run it daily—including Sundays—the year 
around. For touring, business or pleasure you can always depen 




















YOUR 1907 CAR WILL NOT BE COMPLETE UNLESS 
IT IS EQUIPPED WITH 


Truffault-Hartford 


THEIPIONEER SFJOCK ABSORBERS 1THEBEstT 


Adopted by Pierce Great Arrow, Locomobile, Studebaker, Peugeot, Brasier, Matheson, 
Stevens-Duryea, Gobron-Brillié, Rossel, Napier, Aerocar and Watson-Conover. 


core yoaeeszearss° =ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED “7Qyics;'@ 
APPLICATIONS MADE AT GARAGE, 212-214 W. 88th ST., NEW YORK. 
HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 


E. V. HARTFORD, President Postal us for particulars 67 VESTRY ST., NEW YORK 
EXHIBIT AT A. C. A. AUTOMOBILE SHOW, DECEMBER 1: to 8, GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, SECTION O. 
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The Famous Royal Tourist 





ASK AN OWNER 


What Some Owners Say 


“Have run my car 14,000 miles, and have spent nothing for repairs.” . . . “Have run it 9,600 miles over the hardest of 
country in New York, Pennsylvania, and Jersey, and it has never cost me one cent, outside of tires, and it remains at the present time 
in the best of condition.” . « “I found no difficulty in operating the car without a chauffeur for some 7,000 miles in this country 
and in England, and with no repairs or adjustment to the machinery.’ - « “The car has never failed to take me to the place I desired 
to go, and without trouble, and has cost me nothing, except 90 cents for a new belt for the oiler.” . . . “I have had the car in service 
for over eight months, in which time it has covered about 8,o00 miles, and the engine at the present time has not even been opened up. 
The car has had the hardest kind of service during the period following the earthquake and fire, and has been extremely satisfactory.” 

. “I have run the car between 7,000 and 8,000 miles. I have not kept an actual account of outlay, as the items were 


trifling.” . . «+. “The slight wear on tires on the Royal is a great feature. Words will not tell the pleasure I have had with the 
machine. It is simple, easy, and inexpensive to operate, and has the power to take no one’s dust.” . . . “I have now had it nearly 
six months, and it has not been in the repair shop at all, nor has it cost me a cent for repairs.” . “The car has not been laid 


up for repairs a single day, nor has it ever been necessary to touch the engine, the action of which is simply perfect.” . « “To-day 
we registered 8,000 miles, and have never moved a spark plug. I am satisfied that this car develops more power than any other car made 
which is rated at the same power. My actual expense for repairs has been practically nothing.” . . . “The car has now cov- 
ered 11,000 miles without a let-up or hitch and has been the most economical car I have owned. This is my ninth 
car. I know a great many owners of Royals, and it seems to me the best testimonial you can have is the satisfaction of the owner.” 
— “The way she climbed the hills and got over the road with her big load is something to be proud of.” . . . “I wish to thank 
you for the considerate and generous treatment you have accorded me. I have driven my car between 7,000 and 8,000 miles, and it has 
never been one day out of commission.” . . . “I have traveled 7,520 miles, over very bad roads and many steep hills. I have never 
known any of the machinery to break, and in the hard runs and long drives I have given the car, it would be nothing to its discredit if 
something had broken.” . . . “For service, there is no end to it, and I never was any more satisfied with anything in my life.” — 

We have printed in book form all of the letters from which the above remarks were taken. This book contains all 


of the letters we have received from owners, and is yours for a postal. Certainly interesting. Send for it. 


Some Royal Features 


Of course, the greatest feature of the Royal car is the absolute satisfactory experience of Royal owners. Con- 
tributing to this is the perfect workmanship and high-class material throughout the car. The Motor is the most effi- 
cient, quietest and most durable produced in the world. The new Royal Carbureter excels in every particular, and 
especially in control. The Clutch, conical leather-faced with springs under the leather, is perfect in its action and gives 
absolutely no trouble. The new Worm Steering device does away entirely with lost motion and allows the car to be 
steered as easily as a bicycle. The Royal Fenders, which have during the past season been such a great source of 
comfort to the occupants of our cars, have been improved by the addition of a deflecting strip which makes the guard 
even stiffer and affords perfect protection from mud and dust. The /gnition System is far beyond all present auto- 
mobile practice, and provides for the use of a magneto (Simms-Bosch) and the usual battery and coil ignition, with only 
one set of spark plugs, thus doing away with the usual double system, which has clearly proven unsatisfactory, and 
eliminating the complicated make-and-break mechanism of older styles of magneto, and leaves out the trouble incidental 
to two sets of spark plugs, one of which always gets foul when not in use. The Spark Plugs on Royal Tourist cars are 
so placed that the incoming gas sweeps them free of all impurities, and a foul spark plug is unheard of in these cars. 
The Material used throughout the car is the best that money can buy. Chrome nickel steel and nickel steel are used 
extensively and in every place where good material goes to make a car stand up indefinitely. 


THE ROYAL MOTOR GAR CO. 


GLEVELAND 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


See the exhibition of the FAMOUS ROYAL TOURIST at Chicago and Boston Shows. 
The Royal Motor Car Co. is about to erect, at Cleveland, the most complete motor 
car factory in the World. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 








In answering advertiseme:ts please mention AvtomosiLg Macazing. 
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OUR TIRE ADJUSTERS WILL PUT ON OR TAKE OFF ANY TIRE 


” pESUTS 7 hee Cd In from Oneto Five Minutes Bite ** aes @ M.”’ me 


WITHOUT EXERTION 


The “Minute” clincher tire adjuster is true to its name. 

















= CLINCHER TIRES 





It will actually take off or put on the heaviest clincher tire 
in one minute without injury to the shoe or inner tube and 
may be. er fe e arte by a woman or child. 
The Ring tire adjuster is the only ring tire 
Bde on e- market. 
It consists of six tools which are slipped over the tire at 
intervals, and by turning crank, the tire is forced back 
from the ring all the way around, thus enabling you to 
put on or take off the ring with 
Both adjusters are absolutely guaranteed. 
Write to-day stating kind of tire 
send you illustrated booklet and price list. Patents ap- 
plied for. 


ease. 


LONG & MANN COMPANY 


520 Central Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


u use, and we will 








For RING TIRES 











GARAGE AND REPAIR STATIONS 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham, White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co. 
Mobile, Mobile Motor Car Co. 


ARIZONA. 
Phoenix, Southwestern Automobile Company. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Long Beach, C. E. Walters, 323 E. 4th St. 

Los Angeles Auto Machine & Garage Co., 631 
San Pedro St. 

Los Angeles, Burke Bros., 485 S. Spring St. 

Moore, Geo. P. Co., Inc. 

Oakland, Bennet’s Auto Garage. 

Riverside. Alex. Nelson, Eighth St. 

Sacramento, Jos. J. Schneer, 1009 No. 
nm Francisco, Boesch Lamp Co., 1569 

San Pedro, Marine Supply Co. 

Upland, Euclid Garage. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado Springs Gara e Co. 
Denver, Automobile & Repair Co., 1640 B’way. 
Denver, Burke, 918 Larimer St. 

Pueblo, Pueblo Automobile Co. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bantam, Bantam Anti-Friction Co. 
Repair Station.) 

Bridgeport, Bridgeport Automobile Co. 

Greenwich, Allen Asten & Co. 

Hartford, Brown, Thompson & Co., Main St. 

Hartford, The Miner Garage Co., Cor. High 
and Allyn Streets. 

sa City, Jewett City Auto Sta. t 
eriden, Meriden Automobile Station. Selling, 
Storing and Sundries, Automobile Repairing, 
41 West Main Street. Telephone, as* 

New Britain, eg Motor Vehicle Myrtle 
Ave. and High 

New Haven, . H. Buell & Co., 516 State St. 

New London, W. H. Starr, 88 Greene St. 

Norwich, Smith & Swan, 276 Main St. 

Waterbury, H. M. Tyrrell, Jefferson St. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, T. C. Bradford, 311 Market St. 
be. apa Delaware Auto. Storage and Repair | 


St. 
rove St. 


(First-Class 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington Capitol Auto Co., 
8th St., N. 
Washington, J. B. " Maxwell, 829 14th St., N. W. 
FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville, Clarke Automobile and Launch Co., 
18 Ocean St 
Miami, Mr. 


National 1120 


Einig. 
GEORGIA. 


Atlanta, Capitol City Automobile sae 
Atlanta, Augusta wy Co., 51 Broad 
Bainbridge, Charles A. Caldwell. 

Macon, Autombile & Machinery Co. 
Savannah, G. W. tie 114 Jellereon St. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora, Reir. 

Chicago, Wine American Locomotive Co., 1532 
Michigan Ave 

Chicago, The Automobile Parts & Equipment Co., 
Michigan Ave. and 13th St 

Chicago, The Franco-American Auto & Supply 
Co., 1404 Michigan Ave., C. ynton, Mer. 

Chicago, Owen H. Fay Livery Co. -» 243 Michigan 
Ave 


Chicago, White & Wildman, 1551 Michigan Ave. 

Chicaso, A. C. Banker Auto Co., 35th St. and 
Grand Blvd. 

Chica The Haynes Automobile Co., 241 Wa- 
bash Ave. 





Chicago, The Excelsior Automobile Supply Co. 
and Continental Caoutchouc Co., 1436 and 1438 
Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Stoddard- Dayton Automobile Co., Grand 
Boulevard and 4 t. 

ioiet. The Joliet Toenctie Co. 
onmouth, Wm. Bartlett. 

Elgin, Frank B. Wood, River St. 


INDIANA. 


Flatrock, Flatrock Automobile Co. 

Indianapolis, Auto Storage & Repair Co., 23 E. 
Ohio St. 

Indianapolis, Central Garage, 330 E. Market St. 

Lafayette, The Tippecanoe Automobile Co., 928 
Main St 

Muncie, Muncie Auto Garage & Repair Co., 209 
E. Adams St 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


IOWA. 


Burlington, Ralph Rogers & Co., 316 N. Main St. 
Coin, E. L. Benedict & Sons. 
Cedar Rapids, Cedar Rapids Supply Co., 307 3d 


ve. 

Des Moines, Mason Automobile Co., E. sth and 
Market Sts. 

Manchester, Manchester Auto. Co. 

Muscatine, Fred. Bowman. 

Ottawa, J. Kerfoot. 

Sioux City, The William Warnock Co. 

Waterloo, Wm. Galloway. 


KANSAS. 


Larned, W. N. Woelk, Jr. 
Topeka, Kenwood Garage, 111 E. 7th St. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville, R. L. Davis, roo3 W. Chestnut St. 
Louisville, Longest Bros. 


LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, Independent Auto. Co., 


MAINE, 


| Augusta, 7 Brothers. 

Lewiston, H. J. Willard Co., 48 Ash St. 

| Portland, Dowling’s Garage, 22 Forest Ave. 
Telephones N. E. 1630, Auto. 1656. 

| Portland, Maine Motor Carriage Co., Free & 

| South Sts. Telephones N. E. 290, Auto. 2861. 

| Rockland, The Rockland Garage and Auto Co., 
Main and Winter Sts. 

Weert, The Waterville Motor Co., 245-247 

ain 


Ltd. 





MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Auto Storage & Repair Co., 
Cathedral S 
Baltimore, Balto. Motor Car Co., 327 N. Cal- 

vert ¥ 
Baltimore, A. S. Brown, Mt. Royal Ave. 
Baltimore, Chas. I. Wiegand, 840 No. Fulton Av. 
Cumberland, The W. W. Garage & Machine Co., 
No. Center St. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Adams-Dutton Motor Car Co. 

Boston, The Boston Mechanical Co., Motor Mart. 

 e Boston Tire and Rubber Co. ., 184 Friend 
t 


Boston, F. L. Bradley, 624 Columbus Ave., 
Dorchester. 

Boston, E. S. Breed, Buffum. 

wogten, Park Square Auto Station, 43 Columbus 


aed Geo. J. Donahue, 389 Warren Ave., 

| Telephone £2 Charging and accessories. 

| Fall River, John Williams, 464 Pleasant St. 

| Gloucester, W. Hodgkins, 9 Western Ave. 

| Lynn, Y. C. Der Bar, Broad St. 
Newton Centre, J. W. Crowell, Commonwealth 

Ave. Tel. 444 Newton West. 

Northfield, N. W. Keet. 
Pittsfield, Berkshire Automobile Co. 


1118 








Pittsfield, Central Automobile Station Co., Renne 
Ave. Pearl St. Telephone 161-11. 

Stockbridge, H. B. Parsons. 

Taunton, Brownell & Burt. 

Waltham, Watch City Auto Co., Music Hall Ave. 

Worcester, Worcester Auto Co., 30 Exchange St. 


MICHIGAN. 


y. City, Mobile Motor and Machine Co. 
Coldwater, V. L. Pendleton & Co. 

Detroit, Berg & Brehmer, 8 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Detroit Automobile “Top Co., 265 Jeffer- 
son Ave. 

Detroit, The Free Bock Auto Co. 

Detroit, Wayne Auto & Supply Co. 

Flint, Samuel Wey, No. Saginaw St. 
Grand Rapids, Lubeck Automobile Co. 
Lansing, John Bohnet, 117 Lenawee St., E. 
Saginaw, Morris Auto Co., Tilden St. 


and 
Genesee Ave. 


MINNESOTA, 


rr, Adland Storage & Auto Co. 
Ave. South 

St. Paul, Bi C. D. Velie, 22 

St. Paul, Bird Burney Auto 
th Ss. 

wien Adams Automobile Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


New Orleans, Crescent City Automobile Co., 
South Rampart St. 


MISSOURI. 
~~ City, E. P. Moriarity & Co., 1000 Grand 


ve. 

Kansas City, Day Auto Co., 1407 S. rath St. 

St. Louis, Olive Auto Co., 3970 Olive St. 

St. Louis, The Union Garage, 4603 Olive St. 

St. Louis, Colonial Automobile Co., 3944-3950 
Olive St 


, 240 7th 


epee St. 
, Washington and 


NEBRASEA. 
Lincoln, The Wittman Co., 205 S. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester, Brodie Elec. Co., 42 Pleasant St. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park, C. R. Zacharias. 

Atlantic City, Atlantic Automobile Co. 

Atlantic City, Columbia Automobile Station. 

Bloomfield, Albert Loppacker, Glenwood Ave. and 
Henry St. 

Camden, Reeves Auto Station, 7th and Market 
ts. 

East Orange, polly mane Motor Car Co., Oppo- 
site Grove St. 

Elizabeth, Elizabeth. “Auto Co., 14 Westfield Ave. 

Englewood, J. Van Wart, Palisade Ave. 

Freehold, Hotel American. 

Hackensack, Hackensack Auto Co. 

Jersey City, Crescent Cycle & Automobile Co., 
2565 Hudom Blv’d. 

Jersey City, S. W. J. Kells Mfg. Co., 130 High- 
land Ave. 

Long Branch, W. H. Parker & Co., 148 B’way. 

Montclair, Montclair Auto Station Co., Valley 


‘oad. 

Newark, Newark Garage & Repair Co., Clinton 
Ave. and Somerset St. 

Newark, F. E. Boland Motor Co., 239 Halsey St. 

Newark, Coburn & Beldon, 577 Central Ave. 

Newark, Astor Garage, 56 Sherman Ave. 

Newark, Riverside Garage, 129 Riverside Ave. 

Newark, Motor Vehicle Co., 518 Broad St. 

Newark, ew Jersey -Auto Car 0., 
Halsey St. 

Newark, Austin Auto Co., 484 Broad St. 

Newark, Forest Hill Auto Co. 

Orange, Orange Automobile Garage. 

Passaic, Passaic Motor Car Co., 147-151 Main Av. 
terson, Brown & Schmidt, roo Paterson St. 


11th St. 
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AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 
The Driving Shaft 


of the W/ARNER 
AU'TO-METER 













has no sharp bends or turns 











body of the car. 








this driving shaft. 


This bevel-gear used on the Warner Auto-Meter is such a trouble-saving device and is so conducive to the steadiness 
of the indicating dial, that we understand several imitators are intending to use similar devices next season. 





HAT means a great deal in efficiency and up-keep cost, because: 
ordinary indicators not only cause these shafts to break, if subjected to the slightest strain, but also 
set up friction which increases materially the unsteadiness of the speed-indicating hand, which is so noticeable 

on all instruments but the Warner Auto-Meter. 

Study the illustration and note how the Warner Auto-Meter is attached to the wheel. 
with driving gear transmits the power to the shaft through accurately cut bevel-gears at the angle where the finger points. 

This makes it possible with the Warner Auto-Meter alone to carry the driving shaft right straight alongside of the 
It is not necessary with the Warner Auto-Meter to carry the shaft between the front springs under the 
body of the car and then around again and up through the foot-board, as you have to do with other instruments, with a 
constant fear that every thank-ye-ma’am is going to depress the front springs until they ‘ 


SIP SESS SBSERESE Tene a Stone 
















The sharp turns in the shafts of 


The spur pinion which meshes 
and shear off 


‘strike bottom” 


ds SoS LAELSREEIC SBR SRSERSLAIS Jens ai 








WE 





INTRODUCED THIS 
BEVEL-GEAR. 
doubtedly be copied by other 
manufacturers. 
always leads, others follow. 


It will un- 


The WARNER 








Warner Instrument Co., 509 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 





leila a oe 










There are other reasons than this why the Warner Auto- 
Meter is the only speed-indicating instrument on the mar- 
ket which registers accurately the slightest forward move- 
ment of the car and indicates every speed in miles per 
hour, up to 60 or 100 miles. 

Ask us to explain these details to you by letter, or call at 
our booth at any of the Shows. 





GARAGE AND REPAIR STATION S— Continued 


Rahway, 
Summit, 
Trenton, Walter 


F. E. Boland & Bros., 28 Westfield Ave. 
Chester & Henry. 
Richards. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Albancy Exchange, 
ing, State and Larke Sts. 
Albany, Ernest A. Norris, 325 Central Ave. 

Amsterdam, J. L. Peck. 

Baliston Springs, Tracy, Nicholl Auto Garage. 

Bath, Frank NKlickler. 

Buffalo, Auto-Car Garage, 77 Edward St., Near 
Delaware Ave. 

3utialo, Kelsey Co., 42 Niagara St. 

Buffalo, Motor Vehicle Garage Co., 
Main St. 

Bufialo, C. R. 1525 

Elmira, H. C. Goarser, 122 R. R. Ave. 

Ithaca, Fairbanks, Grant Mfg. Co., 109 Albany St. 
Middletown, C. L. Swezy, 28 James St. 

New Rochelle, Deselbrow Motor Car Co. 

New York City, American Automobile Storage 
Co., 36-38-40 W. 6oth St. 

New York City, Cryder & Co., Storage and Re- 
pairs, 63d St. & Park Ave. 

New York City, American Locomotive Auto Co., 
B’way and 57th St. 

New York City, Archer & Co., 231-233-235 W. 
40th St. 

New York City, The Autocar, 2181 B’way. 

New York City, The Auto Mart, 501 7th 

= York City, Bouton Motor Co., 110 W. ase 


Storage and Repair- 


1133-1137 


Baine, Seneca St. 


New York City, Sidney B. Bowman Auto Co., 52 
W. 43d St. 
New York City, 
515 7th Ave. 
New York City, Columbus Auto Exchange & 
Stor. Co., 313 W. 52d St. 

New York City, Hol Tan Co., Bway & 56th St. 

New York City, Harry S. Houpt, 731 7th Ave. 

New York City, Locomobile Co. of America, 
B’way and 76th St. . 

New 4g City, Majestic Automobile Co., 1709 
Bw 

New York City, Mt. 
124th St. 

New York City, Panhard & Levasso Auto Co., 
B’way and 62nd St. 

New _— City, Tuxedo Garage Co., 33-39 E. 
58th St. 

New York City, Victor Auto Storage Co., 147 
W. 55th St. 

New York City, White Sewing Machine Co., 42 
W. 6and St. 


B’way Automobile Exchange, 


Morris Auto Garage, 27 W. 





New York City, Winton Motor Carriage Co., 


1706 B’way. 


y 
Poughkeepsie, John Van Benschoten, 


t. 
Rochester, Fred A. 


Philadelphia, Eastern Automobile Co., Broad be- 
low Callowhill. 


Catherine ae ng mg Bellevue Stratford Garage. 
Philadelphia, sist St. Auto Station, sist St. and 
Mabbett, 189 Main St., West. Beaumont Ave. . 


Saratoga Springs, Hodges Auto Garage. Philadelphia, D. L. Mulford, 1801 N. 21st St. 
seretoge Springs, Ketchem’s Auto Garage. Pittsburg, A. Engle, 1103 Carson St., S. Side. 
Syracuse, The Amos Pierce Auto Co., 109-113] Pittsburg, East Liberty Auto Co., $969 Centre 
So. State So. Ave. 
Utica, Utica Motor Car Co., Harry P. Mundy. Pittsburg, H. S. Townsley, 323 Homeward Ave. 
Pittsburg, Hiland Garage, Beatty and Baum Sts. 
NORTH VAROLINA, seers, Standard Automobile Co., 5917 Baum 
ot 
Charlotte, L. Barringer, 10 N. Church St. | Pottstown, D. G. Good. 
Reading, E. S. Youse. 
OHIO, <ereuaesere. S. H. Schroeder. 
ilkes-Barre, Wilkes-Bar . ° 
Akron, Union Automobile Garage Co., South Franklin St. ee ee 
College St. Wilkes-Barre, Auto Machine & Repair Co., 35 N. 


Akron, Akron Auto 


Ave 
Covet, Geo. A, Crane & Co., 40 Clara St. 
S. Moore, 160 Crawford Rd. 


Cleveland, H. 
Cincinnati, Gunther 
Blv’d. 


Cincinnati, Queen City Auto Co., 810 Race St. | 
Columbus, Capitol City Auto Co., 
Dayton, Chas. E. Drury, 


Dayton, Kiser & Co., 


To edo, Toledo Motor Carriage Co., 


son St. 


Garage Co., 9 W. Buchtel Washington St. 
Williamsport, Williamsport 
change, West Third St. 

York, J. A. Walker. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


qesraganaa Pier, Church & Caswell. 


Ex- 


Automobile 


Bros. Co., 1633 Madison 


691 High St. 
Miami Motor Co. a a ‘ Auto Repository, Ocean House 
29 E. and St. | 


Newport, J. D. 


Dickson, 113 Bellevue Ave. 
Providence, 


1012 Madi- | Philip Shaw, Reservoir Ave. 


Youngstown, A. E. Brown, 134 E. Federal St. TENNESSEE. 
OREGON. Chattanooga, Sid Black Automobile Co. 
Nashville, Anderson Auto Co., pis 4th Ave. N, 
Portland, Ballou & Wright, 86 Sixth St. Nashville, B. T. Bell, 166 3d N, 
PENNSYLVANIA. — 
Ogden, Ogden Automobile Co., Twenty-fourth St. 
Allentown, Harry A. Smith, Church & Court Sts. 
Allentown, O. J. Dietrich, N. 1oth St. VERMONT, 
Ae Allegheny Auto Co., 711 Jackson St.| Rutland, Clark & Mathews, 161 West St. 
— eis E, yepacse. ac White River Junction, Excelsior Carriage Co. 
alton, ellogg osier Oo. 
Doylestown, ohn J. Donnelly. | WISCONSIN. 
Easton, rane, Holland Garage, 200 South| Milwaukee, C. G. Norton & Co., 459 B’ way. 
3rd St. : Milwaukee, Hein & Casper, 501 B'way. 
E.” Downin on, Griffith & Wollerton. Milwaukee, Welch-Estberg Co., Seventh and 
ae Bay _ —— Co., 121 Penge s. Grand Ave. 
arrisburg, Central Penn. Auto Co., Market St 
Lancaster, Safety Buggy Co., Elizabeth and DOMINION OF CANADA. 
Plum Aves. Montreal, Dominion Motor Car Co. 


McKeesport, Sam’l Leek, oth Ave. and Mulberry. 
Overbrook, Henry Mackeller. 


Philadelphia, Regent 
West Philadelphia. 


asees, Quebec Auto and Launch Co. 
Winnipeg, McCulloch & Bosewell, 189 Lombard 


South goth St, St. 
Winnipeg, Maw & Co., 280 William St. 


Garage, 220 
Jos. 
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CARTERCAR ‘THECAR AHFA)) 


Nine 


No gears to strip, no clutch to 


The Carter patented system of friction transmission used in 


these cars is guaranteed the simplest, most durable and powerful 


in use One lever controls all speeds forward and back, Three 


years in actual use. 





slip, will hold on any hill. 


MOTORCAR CO. 


Catalogue free. 


DETROIT, MICH! 








THEY SUPPLY 


AMMETERS. 


American Coil Co., Foxboro, Mass. : 

American Electrical Novelty Mig. Co., Spring, 
Hudson and Vandam Sts., New York City. 
Ever Ready.) 

gave Kent Mfg. Works, 42-46 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dow Portable Elec. Co., Braintree, Mass. 

Eldridge Electric Mfg. Co., 3 Post Office Sq., 
Springfield, Mass. ? 

Snutsel Auto-supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 

ANTI-SKID DEVICES. 

B , J. C., Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 

Coma rs é. a Northampton Ave., Buffalo, 

Dentzeau, Geo., 161 Grand St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 

Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph 5t., Chi- 
cago, . d te 

Mesinger, H. & F., Mfg. Co., 1801 First Ave., 
N. t. City, N. Y 


- Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 Bway, N. Y. 


Sunbury Mfg. Co., Sunbury, Ohio. . 
Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., 28 Moore St., N. Y. 
City, N 
AUTOMOBILE COVERS. 
Armbruster, R. H., 309 S. 6th St., Springfield, 


ll. ‘ 
Crescent Auto Top Co., 58 W. 43d St. N. Y. 


_— W. J. & Co., 1771 Broadway, New York 
City. 

mete Gear oo Top Co., 413 N. 22d St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Lil. - : 

Fickling & Co., 154 E. 57th St., N. Y. City. 

Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

National India Rubber Co., Bristol, R. L 

Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. A 

Springfield Auto Lop and Upholstering Co., 102- 
106 Dwight Street, Springneld, Mass. 

Vehicle Apron sae Hood Co., 198 E. Rich St, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wiley (The), Wm. H. Co., Box 78, Hartford, 


nn. 
BASKETS. 


Burlington Basket Mfg. Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
Retrigerator.) a 
Hall, “ L. 239 E. 27th St., New York City. 
(°M. & A.” 

Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., 1 4 Portland 
St, Bostun, Mass. 

Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 Broadway, N. Y. 


BELLS (AUTOMOBILE), 
Liberty Bell Co., Bristol, Conn. “Liberty” and 
beil.”” 


“Auto ‘ 
Mossberg, Frank, Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

Post & Lester Co. (The), 20 Sargeant St., 
llartford, Conn. : 
Rosseau Mfg. Co., 310 Mott Ave., N. Y. City. 

( Electric.) 


BRAZING COMPOUNDS. 


A. & J. Mfg. Co., 26 W. Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill. (For cast iron and steel.) 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co. (The), 813-a 
Arcade Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. ’ 

Dixon, Jos., Crucidle Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
(Brazing graphite.) : 

Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, 

National Cement and Rubber Mfg. Co 3953-59 

St. Toledo, Ohio. “High Pressure” 


Standard Brazing Co., 88 Broadway St., Boston, 
Mass. 





Thompson, Chas. A. Co., 2 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
City. (Self-fluxing solder.) ‘‘Solderine.” 

U._S. Brazing Compound Co., 113-115 S. ad St., 

New Bedford, Mass. 


BUFFETS, PORTABLE. 
Portable Buffet Co., 145 E. 42d St., N. Y. City. 
CAPS (AUTO). 
Automobile Equipment Co., 251 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. Jecwtte 
Kibbe & Tomlinson, Batavia, N. Y. 
Morawetz Co. (The), 343 Broadway, Milwaukee, 


is. 

Pontiac Knitting Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Post & Lester Co. (The), Hartford, Conn. 

aa a, Co., Broadway, 33d and 34th Sts., N. 

. City, 

Scandinavian Fur and Leather Co., 14-16 W. 33d 
St., New York City. 

Shaw, Ora D., 109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 

Springfield Hat and Cap Co., Springfield, Mass. 
: CARBIDE. 

Acetylene Gas Illuminating Co., 105 Walker St., 
New York City. (Crude and refined.) 

Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 Broadway, N. Y. 


CARBURETERS. 


——_ Coil Co., Foxboro, Mass. (Mixing 
ve. 
American Generator Co., N. E. Cor. Park Ave. 
and 63d St. (Combined tank and carbureters.) 
Ardsley Motor Car Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Automobile Supply Co. (The), 1339 Michigan 
Pi eg oy = . c The) 
uto, ower Appliance Co. ( » 357-359 
The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Barker, C. L., Norwalk, Conn. “Barker.” 
Bowen Motor Co., 92 Baynes St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Phoenix.” 


Bradford Motor Co., Bradford, Pa. “‘Longuemare.” | 


Breeze Motor Mfg. Co., 33 Court St., Newark, N.J. 

Boonnep Motor Co., 101 Grape St., Syracuse, 

Burtt ate Co. 124-130 N. Edwards St., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Byrne, Kingston & Co., Kokomo, Ind. “Kingston.” 

“ae Anchor-Rockland Machine Co., Rockland, 


e. “Knox. 
Clemick-Hirsch Co., 594 National Ave., Mil- 
waukec, Wis. 
Columbus Screw & Mach. Co. (The), 244 Kaiser 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Cook Kerosene Carbureter Co., 15-21 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. “Cook Kerosene.” 
Crouch Motor Co., Stoneham, Mass. “Crouch.” 

Culver Novelty Co. (The), Culver, Ind. 
Curtiss, Geo. H., Mfg. Co., Hammondsport, N. Y. 
Dearborn, F. W., 751 Old South Bldg., Boston, 


ass. 3 
Dow Portable Electric Co., Braintree, Mass. 
“Methot.” 
‘ Gas, The Heath Co., 1623 Broadway, New 
ork City. 
Duryea Power Co., N. River and Hockley Sts., 
Reading, Pa. (Atomizer.) 
Essex, G. B., 
troit, Mich. 
Fairmount Engineering Co., 3207 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Funke, A. H., 83 Chambers St., N. Y. City, N. 
Y. (Motor Cycle.) 
Generator Valve Co., 108 Liberty St., N. Y. City, 
. Y. (Marine.) 
Hatcher Auto-Parts Co. (The), 138 Viaduct, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hew, Motor Co., 6-10 E. 31st St., N. Y. City, 


Holley Bros. Co., 661-673 Beaubien St., Detroit, 
* Mich. “Holley.” 





Brass Co., 480 Franklin St., De-|- 





YOUR WANTS 


Hurd & Haggin, 316 Hudson St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 

jase: Chas. J., Co., 106-68 High St., Boston, Mass. 
ittle & Eastman Co., 595 Harrison, Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. “Menn’s.’” 

Massnick Mfg. Co., 671 Atwater St., Detroit, Mjch. 

Maxwell & Fitch Co. (The), Rome, N. Y. 

Mayo Damper Co., 395 Walnut St., Pottstown, Pa. 

Menn’s New Auto Mart, Boston, Mass. 

Merkel Motor Co., Layton Park, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Michigan Motor Co., 246 S. Front St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

Murray, John A., 112 Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

North Chicago Machine Co., North Chicago, Ll. 

Sherwood Mfg. Co., 1702-12 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 

Shipman Mfg. Co., Sunbury, Pa. “Shipman.” 

Speed Changing Bulley Co., 750 E. Washington 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Walker, B. F., 57 Golden Hill St., Bridgeport, 


Conn, 

Wheeler, F. H., 937 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ‘Schebler.”’ 

Winkley Co. (The), Box 243, Detroit, Mich. 
“Garllus.” 

Wray Pump and Register Co., 191 Mill St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CEMENTS, 


Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. “Titan.” 

Excelsior Supply Co., 233 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ll. 

Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. (Auto 
and bicycle.) . 

Goodrich, B. F., & Co., Akron, Ohio. “Goodrich.” 

Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, Conn. 
“Hartford.” 

come & Anderson, 116 Lake St., Chicago, Ml. 

India Rubber Co., 16 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Co., 
Milltown, N. J. 

M. & M. Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. (And acid 
curing solutions.) 

National Cement and Rubber Mfg. Co., 3053-59 
Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. “Red Cross,” 
“Anchor,” “Pioneer,” High Pressure, “A. &.L.” 

Noonan Tool and Machine Works, 103-105 Domi- 
nick St., Rome, N. Y. 

Pneu-Cure Co., 1133 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
*Pneu-Cure.” 

The Rath Mfg. Co., 1023-5 N. 3d St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rubber Goods Repair Co., 89 16th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Tingley & Co., Chas. O., Rahway, N. J. 

Young, Orlando W., 174-180 Frelinghuysen Ave., 

ewark, J. 


CHAINS (AUTOMOBILE), 


Baldwin Chain and Mfg. Co., Dept. B, 31 Hermon 
St., Worcester, Mass. (“‘Baldwin” Detachable.) 

— Gear Works, 152 Purchase St., Boston, 

ass. 

Diamond Chain and Mfg. Co., 241 W. Georgia 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Duryea Power Co., North River and Hockley 
Sts., Reading, Pa. 

Link Belt Engineering Co., Hunting Park Ave. 
ani P. & R. R. R., Rissteem Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meisel Press and Mfg. Co., 944-948 Dorchester 
Ave., Boston, Mass. : 

Morse Chain Co., Trumansburg, N. Y. (Silent 
Running ~~ Speed.) 

Snutsel Auto-Supply Co. 1534 Broadway, N. Y. 

Whitney Mfg. Co. (The}, flartford, Conn. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
—- Automatic Machinery Co., Aurora, Lil. 
“ or.” 
Clark, A. N., & Son, Plainville, Conn. 


Corbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass. 





Insure 


Your 
Motor 


Against Wear and Car- 
bon Troubles by Using 


CHAS. 


INVADER OIL 


== The Oil That Graphitizes 


Manufactured only by 


Grades to 
Meet ail Re- 
quirements 
YOU NAME 
THE CAR 
WE’LL NAME 
THE GRADE 


F. HELLOM @ COMPANY, 128 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





In answering advertiscments please mention AuTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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e “STRAW Tips” 














The Cigarette Par Excellence 


Only the Finest Selected TurKish Tobacco 
Used. Try Them and be Convinced Pa 


Condax Extra Straw 
Condax Extra Cork - - .35 
Condax Extra Plain - - .30 


E. A. CONDAX & CO., 


35 Condax Special Straw - - .25 
Condax Special Cork - - .25 
Condax Special Plain - - .20 


305 Pearl Street, N. Y. 











THEY SUPPLY YOUR 


CHAIN CLEANING MATERIALS, 


Cole, G. W., Co., 143 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
(‘*3-in-1. 

Excelsior Supply Co., aii E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, lll. (“‘Famous. 


CHAIN GUARDS (AUTOMOBILE), 


Automobile Equipment Co., 251 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
CIGAR LIGHTER. 
International Auto, and Yacht Agency, 119-121 
Nassau St., N. Y. City. ‘“‘Radium.’ 
Rochester Auto. “Co. , Rochester, N. Y. 
Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 Broadway, N. Y. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS. 


Fisk Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. (Soap.) 
Ford & Dennen, 16 Thayer St., Boston, Mass. 


(Soap.) 
CLOCK HOLDERS. 
Coleman, H. P., 66 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 
Post — Lester Co. (The), 20 Sargeant St, 
Hartford, Conn. (Watch Holders.) 


CLOCKS (AUTOMOBILE). 


Brown, R. E., Whitney Building, Cleveland, O. 

Bullard, J. H., Springfield, Mass. (Speedometer, 
odometer and clock combined.) 

Chelsea Clock Co., 16 State St., Boston, Mass. 
(Also Boat.) 

Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St.., 
Chicago, Lil. 

Levy, Manasseh & Co., 182 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Meyrowitz, E. B., 104 E, 23d St., N. Y. City. 


Motor —~ Equipment Co. (Lhe), 55 Warren St., | 


N. Y. City. 
Motor Car Specialty Co., 143 E. State St., 
Trenton, (Speedometer, Odometer and 


Cluck Combined.) 
Post & Lester Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

The Electric Flash Light Clock. 
Wilson Auto Clock Co. (The), 935 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLOTHING (AUTO). 


Automobile Equipment Co., 251 oe Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. (Rubber Capes.) 

Clark Glove Co., Peabody, Mass. (Leggings.) 

Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Lil. 

Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeve Protectors.) 

Laitin, L & H., 289 Church St., N. Y. City. (Fur 
Lined Overcoats.) 

Mesinger, H. & F., Mfg Co., 1801-3 First Ave., 
N. Y. City. (Leggings.) 

Moore-Smith Co., 250 Devonshire St., 
Mass. (Fur and Fur Lined Coats.) 

Nathan Novelty Mfg. Co., 88-90 Reade St., N. Y. 
City. (Sleeve Protectors.) 


(The), 20 Sargeant St., 


(Leggings, 


Boston, 


National India Rubber Co., Bristol, R. I. (Rub- 
ber Shirts.) 

Post & Lester Co. (The), Hartford, Conn. 
(Leggings.) 

Raymond, A., & Co., 129-133 Fulton St., N. Y. 
City. (‘ ‘Raymond. a 

Rosenthal & Katz, 52 W. 18th St., N. Y. City. 


Scandinavian er and Leather Co. -» 14°16 W. 33d 
St, N. ¥ 
Snutsel Auto- } Co., 1534 Broadway, N. Y. 


Seen Bros., W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
COLLAPSIBLE BUCKET. 
Duplex Folding Pail Co., 114 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
Darien C. D., & Co., 2 South St., N. Y. City. 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., Akron, Ohio. 
CYLINDER OIL. 


Allerton Oil and Grease Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. 
ity. 


Columbia Lubricants Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. 
City 
233-237. Randolph St., 


Rassnies Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

ir . Bros. Refining Co., 59 Water St., N. Y. 
ity. 

Harris, A. W., Oil Co., 326 S. Water St., 
Providence, RL 

Havemeyer Oil Co. (The), 80 Broad St., N. Y. 
City. “Havoline.’ 

Hawes, Geo. A., 73 Pine St., N. Y. City. 


Kellogg, E. H., & Co., 243 South St., N. Y. 
City. ie Corrosive.) 
Kellom, Chas. F., 128 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— Sons, AW P., 79 34° St., Long Island 


Cit 

Musliner, Joseph I., & Co., 204-206 Maiden Lane, 

. City. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Co., 117 N. 2d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Speare’s, Alden, Sons Co. (The), 369 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Valvoline Oil Co., 27 State St., 
“Valvoline.” 


Boston, Mass. 


von O. W., 180 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, 
EMERGENCY CASES. 
—_— Chemical Co., 314 E. 7oth St., N. Y. 


U. Ss Emergency Case Co., 11 Weaver Bidg., 
Utica, N 


ENGINE STARTERS. 


Auto Improvement Co. (The), 304 Hudson St., 
City. “Ever-Read 
Lock Switch Mfg. Co., 20 aes St., N. Y. City. 


FILTERS. 
Jones, Wm. S., 112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co., 63 Pitts St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Boyd, J., & Son, 1o N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jones, ~% Co., H. W., 100 William St., 

Little Giant Mig. Co. (The). 88 Wall St., N. Y. 
City. (“Little Giant.’ 

Rex Fire Extinguisher bo, (The), 152 Centre 
.. a oe Gee. oe. 

U. S. Fire Extinguisher Mfg. Co., 134 W. 23d 
2s we oe Ge 


GOGGLES AND MASKS. 


Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Funke, A. H., 83 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
on Optical’ Co., 403 Washington Se... Bocten, 
ass. 
Meyrowitz, E. B., 104 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Mills Mfg. Co. (The), 10 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
ay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., N. Y. City. 
Scandinavian cay and Leather Co., 14-16 W. 33d 
She, Me Ee 
Snutsel Auto- a Co., 1534 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. 


GRAPHITE. . 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
“Dixon,” “L. A. .” “No. 635.” “Auto and 
_” ““Graphioelo.” 
GREASES. 


—— Oil and Grease Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. 
Columbia Lubricants Co., of N. Y., 78 Broad St., 
N. Y. City. “Monogram and Initial.” 
te ~ Bros. Refining Co., 59 Water St., N. Y. 
City. “Lubroleine.” 
Harris, A. W., Oil Co., 326 S. Water St., 
Providence R. I. (Auto.) 


Kellogg, E. fi. & Co., 243-244 South . % ¥. 
City. “Anti- friction,” Geocities, 
Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., N. Y. City. 


WANTS—Continued 


Speare’s, Alden, Sons Co. 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Vacuum Oil Co., 29 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


HORNS (AUTOMOBILE). 


Automobile Supply Mfg. Co., 320 Driggs Ave., 
_ Brooklyn, N. v ° - 
Exhaust Horn, New Jersey Tube Co., Newark, 


(The), 369 Atlantic 


New Jersey Tube Co., Newark, N. J. (Exhaust 
orn. 
Funke, A. H., 83 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., 970-72 Hamilton St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gigncon Fesgre Ale Pump Co., 20 W. Houston 
t., e ° ity. 

Goodrich, B. F., Akron, Ohio. 

Hutchinson Electric Horn Co. » Suite 9033, No. 1 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 

Manhattan Screw and Stomping Works, Seventh 


Ave. and 11th St., 
The), ss Warren 


Motor Car Equipment Co. 
Din De Ue Ga 
New York Coach co Auto Lamp Co., 798 Tenth 


Ave. i N. ity 
Riley & Klotz, 17- 19 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 
Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., N. Y. City. 


— Auto-Supply Co., 1534 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cit 
Willis, E. J., Co., to Mine age: N. Y. City. 
i. Centur Co., 19 Warren St., 


City. a % Century. 


HOUSES (AUTOMOBILE). 
G. & «A. Eateneed yas Construction Co., 


170 Broadwa A 

Premier Mfg. Works, St. » * Mich. 

Smith, H. +» Room 1512, No. 66 Broadway, 
N. Y. ee 

Springfield Moulding Works, 58 Waltham Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 


IGNITION BATTERIES. 


American Electrical Novelty and Mfg. Co., 

Spring, Hudson and Vandam Sts., N. Y. City. 
ver-Ready.) 

Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. (The), 609-12 Reibold 
Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. (Apple- Dup ex.) 

Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Dow Portable Electric Co., Braintree, Mass. 

Eastern Carbon Works, West Side Ave. and 
Central R. R., Jersey City, mf 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Glen Ridge, N. ft y 

“i. Contract Co., 202-4 Centre St., 
it 

Empire St Sete Dry Battery Co., 70 Fulton St., 


ity. 

Gould biertns Batter Co, 3 West 34th St., 
N. City. “Gould.’ 

Hutchinson Electric a Co., 


Suite 9033, No. 1 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


National Battery Co., 368- se Massachusetts 
Ave., Buffalo, S ad 

National Carbon Co., W. adios and Highland 
Aves., Cleveland, Ohio. “Columbia.” 

New England Motor Co., 82 Fletcher St., 


Lowell, Mass. 

Nungesser Electric Battery Co., 27-33 King St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pittsfield Spark Coil Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Roche, Wey. Dry Battery Co., 52-54 Park Place, 

. it 

Royal Battery Co., 143 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 

(National Sales Corporation, 256 Broadway, 
Y. Factory Sales Mer.) ‘“Geecee.’ 

Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., N. Y. City. 

— Auto-Supply Co., 1534 Broadway, om ¥. 
ity. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. (The), Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

United Electrical Mfg. Co., 53 Vesey St., N. Y. 
City. “Crescent.” 

Willard Storage Battery Co., 29 Academy St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





In answering advertisements please mention AuromMoBILE MAGAZINE. 
































































at. tang Ignitor Co., 541 N. 43d St. N. Y. 


IMPORTERS (AUTO GOODS). 
Angiulli, L 180-182 Centre St., N. Y. City. 
(Angelicus 
Champion, Albert, Co., 541 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. (Spark plugs, spark coils, storage bat- 
teries, limousine electric lights, ignition wire 
magnetos, oilers, ammeters, voltmeters and 
ose whistles. 
C. W., Co., 3 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 
a? Supply House, 1739 Broadway, 


an ity. 
Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 wee St., 
icago, 
Heller, Joseph S 123 J: 2d St., N. Cit 
(“Pipe” car: s, “Simm ” safet yet “a 


Herz & ‘Senge 189 Elm St, N. Y. City. (French 
coils and storage batteries.) 

Holcombe & Co., 45 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 
(Spark plugs.) 

Manufacturers’ Agency Co., 
N. Y. City. (Automobile 

Miller, Chas. E., 97-101 Reade St., N. Y. City. 
(Auto parts and supplics; auto jewelry and 
horns.) 

Motor Car Equipment Co., 55 Warren St., N. Y. 
City. (Accessories and supplies.) 

Napier Motor Co., of America, 743 Boylston St., 

ston, Mass. (Napier motor cars, launches, 

motors and transmissions. 


1679 Broadway, 
ts.) 





s.) 
— Automobile Co., 205-9 E. 86th St., N. Y. | 
-) 


n¥ § (Mercedes parts. 
.. “pues 


Post H Toner Co. (The), 209 Sargeant St., 
Hartford, Conn. (Horns, lamps, ammeters, amg 
plugs, voltmeters, oP oe ool Ss regics2 

Rubay, Leon, 38th City. 


s Co., 


(Continental aa Michelin lots auto horns, | 


La Coste ignition apparatus.) 

Smith & Mabley, Inc., Broadway, between 56th 
and 57th Sts. N. Y. City. (Billy Jamps, 
“Panhard,” “Renault” and “Mercedes” cars, 
“Hercules” anti-skid tires.) 

—e Auto-Supply Co., 1534 Broadway, N. Y. 


Stallterth G., & Co., 396-398 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. (s Spark pings, mica cores.) 
Suss: ‘ld, Lorsch & v7 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Foe SS 
INSURANCE (AUTO). 
Aetna, Hartford, Conn. 
Carlough & Smith, 4196 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Tobin, Joshua F i Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Travelers’, Hartford, Conn. 


JACKS. 
Aue Bed Co. (The), 36 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


Mass. “Aut 
Dut hitg Jack Con Wi Co, (The), Louisville, Ohio. 
estinghouse Bidg., Pittsburg, 
io ——"&, 


Hardy Ke ite” Co. 
Jeregy Bei Brake’ Co., 56 Columbia St., Newark, N. J. 


Pope Mt fe Cop Hartford, Conn. “Kenosha.” 
- Jack and Tool Co., Room 508, 68 William 
N. Y. City. 
Rainy, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., N. Y. City. 
Wray Pump and Register Co., 191 Mill St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


JUVENILE FOOT AND HAND PROPELLED 
VEHICLES. 


Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
LAMPS (AUTOMOBILE). 
Amerigan Lamp Co., 83-85 Randolph St., 
American Lamp Works, 66 W. 43d St., N. Y. City. 
Angiulli, Bag aa Centre 3 aw 'N. 'Y. City. 


Atwood M Amesbury, M 
a Brass Mig. Co (The), , as Wis. 
-_ 


Boesch Lamp Co., 1569 Grove St., San Francisco, 
Mfg. Co. (The), 609-612 


Detroit, 


Dayton Electrical 


eibold Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. (Combined 
lighting and igniting outfits.) 
Dietz, R. E. 


Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co., 313-315 Riopelle St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Elbridge “Electrica Mfg. Co., st, NY. Ci B.. es 

Funke, 83 Chambers St., 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


Gray & Davi Amesbury, Mass. 
om. 2 Peter Sons, 88-90 Union St., Boston, 
ie Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. “Ham,” 


Ham, 
“Cold Blast.” 


rench auto supplies.) 


17 Warren St., | 


| 


ass. 
| Walter, N. C. & Sons, 194 William St., 


(The), 225 W. Broadway, | 


| Columbia } ame Co., of N. Y., 
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ge Wee Mfg. Co., 69 Wabash Ave., Chicago, | Newborn, The S. C. Co., 505 Quarry St., Phil: 


Manhattan Screw and pptaming Works, Seventh 
Ave. and 11th St., N. Cit 

Mower Car 7, Sen Co. (The), ss Warren 

New ore Coach and Auto Lamp Co., 798 
Tenth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Post & Lester Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rose Mfg. Co., g10 Arch St., 


“Neverout.”” 
Buber, Lex Leon, 140 % oh 
e eck 


(The), 20 Sargeant St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. Y. City. 


cj. we Cit 
ones, Wm., S., 6 N. Broad St. 


Co., Wooster St., New | 


Haven, on “Peck.” 
—— Auto-Supply Co., 1534 Broadway, N. Y. 
i 
Twentieth Century Mfg. 
New York City. iene 


' LICENSE TAGS. 
— Mich 


t Co., 251 Jefferson Ave., 
Boyle, John & Co., 112-114 Duane St., N. Y. 
ity. (And lamp numbers.) 
Dentzeau, Geo., 161 Grand St., N. Y. -City. 
Lighthouse, Chas. F. & Co., 176 Broadway, N. Z. 


McKinnon Dash Co., Amherst St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lesinger, H. & F. Mfg. Co., 1801 First Ave., 
N. Y. City. 
Post & Lester Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
LOCK SWITCHES. 
Lock Switch Co., 20 Broad St., N. Y. City. 


MONOGRAMS (BRASS). 


The Chandler Co., 31 Taylor St., Springfield, 
Mass. 


tury.” 





NAME PLATES. 4 
The Chandler Co., 31 Taylor St., Springfield, 


mm. 2. 
City. 


ODOMETEBS. 


| Bullard, J. H., Springfield, Mass. (Speedometer, 


odometer and clock combined.) 


Jones, Jos. W., 127 W. 32d St., N. Y. City. 
(‘“‘Jones.’’) 
Loring, E. J., Somerville, Mass. (Combined 


speedometers and odometers.) 
Motor Car Specialty Co., 143 State St., Trenton, 
J. (Combination speed meter, odometer 


and oe) 

Rollins Mfg. Co., Park Sq. Motor Mart, Boston, 
Mass. (Combined speedometers and odo- 
meters.) 

Smith, R. H. Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. (Com- 
bined speedometer and odometer.) 

Veeder fg. Co., Sargeant and Garden Sts., 
Hartford, Conn. (“Veeder.”’) 
arner Instrument Co. (Auto-Meter), Beloit, 


Wis. 
Wood Speedometer Co., 106 Sudbury St:, Boston, 
Mass. 
OILS. 
(See also Cylinder Oil.) 
Aliggton Oil and Grease Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. 
ity 
Borne- Scrymser Co., 135 Front St., N. Y. City. 
“Colonial.’ 
— Lubricants Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. 
Cook's s, Adam, Sone, 313 West St., N. Y. City. 
a A. W. Oil Co., 326 S. Water St., Provi- 
ence, 


Hawes, . A., 73 Pine St., N. Y. City 
Knees, = . H., & Co., 243-244 South St, m. ¥. 
ity 
Rubay, — 140 W. 38th St., N. Y. City. | 
Speare’s, The Alden, Sons €o., 369 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Vacuum Oil Co. ., 29 Broadway, N. Y. aay 
White & Bagley Co., Worcester, Mass. “Oiizum.” 
Young, O. af 180 Frelinghuysen Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. 
POLISHES (METAL). 


Aruawrens & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. (“Mon- 

are 

Cole G, W., Co., 143 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
“RK.” and “3 in 1. 


78 Broad St., 
N. Y. 


ity. 
ainda’ J., Wesley & Son, 216 Franklin is 
ms. Be City. (Electric. ) 
National Cement and Rubber Mfg. Co., 3053-59 
Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Now Jersey Paint Works, 
Raimes & Co., 50 Ferry St, 


PUMPS (AUTOMOBILE TIRE). 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 253 Broadway, N. Y. Cit 
Cleveland Faucet Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gleason-Peters “ Bump Co., 20 W. Houst 


Phila., Pa. 

anhattan Screw and Stamping Works, 3 th Av 
Post & Lester Co., 20 Sargeant St. artford 
R. & C. Indicator Co., Bridgeport, —_ 


Jeresy, y Giy: N. J. 


| Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., N. Y. Cit 
“eee & Skinner, 4133 Indiana Ave., "Chicag 
Spacke, F Machine Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


L Be St., | 


Tiley Pratt %2 Essex, Conn. 

Ultra Pump and Power Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

Wray a & Register Co., 191 Mill St., Roches 
ter, N 


RADIATORS. 
27 W. 56th St., N. Y. City. 
Pedders “Mt g Co., Buffalo, Y 


Kells, W J., Mfg. 
sey. City, N. Be 


RAIN APRONS, 
Boyle, John W. & Co., 112-114 Duane St., N 


ity. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis Dash Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nathan Novelty Mfg. Co., 88-90 Reade St., N. 
City. (Rain and dust aprons.) 
Perfection, The Storm Shield Co., S. Main St 
Clyde, Ohio. 
Springfield Auto. Top and Upholstering Co., 102 
106 Dwight St., Springfield, Mass. 


Co., 66 Van Winkle St., Je: 


New Haven, Conn. 


SCHOOLS. 


Manhattan Automobile School, 
St. N. Y. City. 

New York School of Automobile Engineers, 146 
W. 56th St., N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND AUTOMOBILES. 
—- Cycle Co., 601-605 Madison St., 


315-21 W. 96th 


Chicag: 


Broadway Auto. Exchange, Inc., 513-15 7th Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

Inter- a uto. 
i Be 

Manhattan 


Touring Co., 5 E. 42d St., 


_ Co., 42-44 Cortlandt St., 


. Y. City. 
Manufacturers’ Motor Car Co., 54-56 W. 43d St., 


. X¥. City. 
ey Square Auto Co., 164 W. 46th St., N. Y 
ity. 


SHOCK ABSORBERS AND AUXILIARY 
SPRINGS. 


Baldwin Chain and Mfg. Co., Dept. B, 31 He: 
man St., Worcester, Mass. “‘House.”’ 

Diezemann Shock Absorber Co., 1211 Hudson St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Gabriel —<¢ Mfg. Co., 97% 972 Hamilton St., 
Cleveland oe. “Fost 

Godshalk, E. H. & Co., i and Hamilton Sts., 
Philadel hia, Pa. 

Graham Co., The, 84 Waumbeck St., 
Mass. 

Hartford Suspension Co., 67 Vestry St., 
ity. 


Boston, 
ae 
Spring Co., Indianapolis, 


x. 3. 
46 Columbus 


Indianapolis Bolster 
Ind. “Victor.” 
Kelsey Suspension Co., Tarrytown, 
Kilgore Auto. Air Cushion Co., 
Ave., Boston, Mass. “Kilgore 
Sheddan Mfg. Co., The 138 W. Fayette St., Bal 

timore, Md. 
Supplementary Spiral Spring Co., The, 4524 
4562 Delmar Ave., St. uis, Mo. 


SPARK COILS. 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 

Goodson Electric Ignition Co., 
Providence, R. I. (Also primary a. g. 

Hardy, R. E. Co., 225 W. Broadway, N. Y. City 

Heinze Electric Co., Lowell, Mass. 

McKibbon Mfg. Co., S. Norwalk, Conn. ‘ 

a A. R. & Co., 1679 Broadway, N. Y. 
ity. 

National Carbon Co., W. Madison and Highland 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. “National.” 

National Coil Co., 115-117. Michigan Ave 
Lansing, Mich. 


94, Point St., 











COMPLETE LISTS 








Auto Owners’ Garages 


DEALERS, JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
New Names, Daily, Weekly or Monthly 


MOTOR DIRECTORIES CO., Incorporated *‘Oirccicries 


uccessors to Auto 
Co. 


108 Fulton St., Sr.23% Jone 





In answering advertisements please mertion AUTOMOBILE MaGazINE. 
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THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS— Continued 


er-Miss Spark a Co., Lansing, Mich. 
vy York Coil Co. 8 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 
xon, C. P., 500 ater St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


» Elec. Works, “658 Ellen St, Cleveland, O. 
sfield Spark Coil Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Wm., Dry Battery Co., 52-54 Park Place, 
N. "y, City. 
gers, Geo. D., Automobile Parts Mfg. Co., 56 
Kinsman St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ibay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
te acoste.) 
ug Electric Mfg. Co., 
vien Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
Seidler-Miner Electric Co , 
\ve., Detroit, Mich. 
Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. City. 
Splitdorf, C. F., 23 Vandewater St., N. Y. City. 
Williams, E. Q., 535 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 
Y 


N 
SPARK PLUGS. 


\. Z. Co., 527 W. s6th St., N. Y. City 
t ~e 5. G., Room 312, 36 La Salle St., Chi- 
Har dy, R. E., Co., 225 W. Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Hatcher Auto- Parts Co., The, 138 Viaduct, Cleve- 
nd, 
Herz & Co. 189 Elm St., 
“Herz” 
luction Coil Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kokomo Electric Co., The, 
Lipman, Carl E. L., Beloit, 
Little & Eastman Co., 
ton, Mass. 
Mayo Damper Co., 355 Walnut St., 
> 


Mezgar, C. A., 203 W. 8oth St., 
(National Sales Corporation, 256 Broadway, 
New York City, Factory Sales Mer.) 

Miller, Chas. E., 97-101 Reade St., N. Y. 

Mosler, A. R., & Co., 
City. “Spit Fire.” 

Never-Miss Spark 
“Never Miss.” 


City. 
Champlain and Beau- 


207-211 Jefferson 


N. Y. City, Bougie 
Miller Bidg., 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Wiss. “Billy Hell.” 
s95 Harrison Ave., Bos- 


The, 9-10-11 


Pottstown, 


City. 
1679 Broadway, N. Y. 
Plug Co., Mich. 
The, 40 Sudbury St., Boston, 
“Comet” and “Sootless.” 
Spark Coil Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn. 
The, 20 Sargeant St., 


Lansing, 


Mass. 
Pittsfield 
“Tewel.” 
Pope Mfg. Co., 
Post & Lester Co., 
ford, Conn. 
Rajah Auto- Supply Co., 
WN. ¥,. = 


ichards, F. "i. 


Hart- 


140 Washington St., 


15 Murray St., N. Y. City. 
Richerdepn Engineering Co., 36 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Roche, Wm., Dry Battery Co., 52-54 Park Place, 
N. ¥. City. 


Rubay, tam 140 W. 38th St., N. Y. City. 

Seidler-Miner Electric Co., 207-211 Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. “S. M.” 

Snutsel Auto Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 
City. 

Splitdorf. C. F., 23 Vandewater St., N. Y. City. 


SPEED INDICATORS. 


Bullard, J. H., Springfield, Mass. (Speedometer, 


odometer, clock combined. ) 
Chromo-Velocimeter Co., The, 1213 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jones, Jos. W., 127 W. 32d St., N. Y. City. 
“Tones.” (Auto, Boat and Cycle.) 
Tones, Wm. S., 112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. (Lea Speedistimeter and Lea Speedmeter.) 


N. Y. City. | 


E. T. Kimball Co., (Abell Speedometer), 1779 
B’way, N. Y. City. 

Monitor Speed Recorder Co., 247 Pearl St., Cam- 
bridge, ass. 

Motor Car Specialty Co., 143 E. State St., Tren- 
ton, N. J. (Combination speed meter, odom- 
eter and clock.) 

Rollins Mfg. Co., Park Square Motor Mart, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Combined speedometers and odom- 
eters.) 

Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., 

Smith, R. H., Mfg. Co., 
speedometer an odometer, combined.) 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Sargeant and Garden Sts., 
Hartford, Conn. “Veeder Tachometer.” 

Warner Instrument Co. (Auto-Meter), Beloit, 

TIRES (AUTOMOBILE). 


Alex & Ponders Rubber Co., 420-430 E. 106th St., 


City. | 
Springécld, a (Also 


hematin Wood Tire Co., on Monadnock Build- 
) 


ing, Chicago, Ill. (Woo 

Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, 
ass. (Licensors.) “Bailey Won't Slip.” 

Broadway Rubber Tire Co., 


Bailey, C. J., 


253 W. 47th St., 
N. Y. City. 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 40 Wall St., 
Y. City. “Kelly-Springfield.” 


Continental Caoutchouc Co., 
. City. “Continental.” 
Continental Rubber were, Erie, Pa. 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


43 Warren St., N. 


Diamond “Diamond.” 

Electric Rubber Mfg. Co., Rutherford, N. ji 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, hio. 
“Firestone.” . 

Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. “Fisk,” 
Su. -y. Fastened.” : 

G. & J. Tire Co., Indianapolis, Ind. “G. & J.” 

Gaulois_ Tire 1739 B’way, N. Y. City. 
“Gaulois” (Imported): 

Goodrich, B. F., Co., Akron, Ohio. “G. & J.” 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
“Ajax” and “Goodyear.” 

Harburg Tire Co., 232 W. s8th St., N. Y. 

ather Tire Co., 88 Gold St., N. Y. City. 


He Ms 
S. Armored Tire Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hartford. Rubber Work Co., Hartford, Conn. 
“Hartford,” “Dunlop,” “Turner.” 


Ideal Auto Tire , 1150 Fourteenth Ave., De- 


troit, Mich. “Ideal.” 

India ‘Rubber Co., 16 Warren St., N. 
“India.” 

International Auto and Vehicle Tire Co., 


Y. City. 
Mill- 


town, “International Fox Brand,” “In- 
pytent Endurance,” “International G. 
Kokomo Rubber C.. Kokomo, Ind. 
Krotz Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohic. (Cushion.) 
May & Wells, 11 Abbott St., Detroit, Mich. 
a r, H. & F., Mfg. Co., 1801 First Ave., 
¥ City. (Leather.) 
Michelin Products Selling Co., d 33 W. 31st 
St., N. Y. City. “Michelin”  Cleeereed. 


Mitchell Punctureless Pneumatic Tire Co., 324 
Essex St.. Swampscott, Mass. 

os & Wright, 331-339 W. Lake St., 
Til. 


Motz Clincher Tire and Rubber Co., 
Palmer, H. 34 Fay &., Akron, 
(Mechanically fastened.) 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Rubay, Leon, 140 Ww. 38th St., N. Y. City. 
Rubber Tire Co., 1215 Arch St., Philadelphia 
(Cellular). 


Chicago, 


Akron, O. 
Ohio. 


“Lattina” 


St. John Rubber Tire Co., 116 Broad St., N. Y. 
City. (Cushioned.) 

Salisbury Tire Association, Owosso, Mich. 

Samson Tire Co., 12 W. 33d St., N. Y. City. 

Single a Auto and Bic. Tire ye Broad 
way, N. Y. City. (Licensors under Tiltinghast 
Patents.) 

a. Clincher Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 


Tennant Auto Tire Co., 13: W. Main St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The Universal Tire Co., 623 St. James Bidg., 
N. Y. City. (Cushion.) 

Traction Tread Tire Co., 16s Bw ay e. 1 A ae 

—* Rubber Co., 303 sat v 
it 


y 
Western Rawhide Belting Co., 7th and National 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Leather. 


TIRE ADJUSTERS. 


Leas & Mann Co., 520 Central Bidg., Rochester, 
oes TIRE BRACKETS. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn 
TIRE PROTECTORS. 
Empire Rubber Mfg. Co., The, P. O. Box 34, 
Trenton, N 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. (Tire 
bands and sleeves.) 
Leather Tire Goods Co., The, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. “Woodworth.” 


M. & M. Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Manning Mfg. Co., Whitney Bidg., Springfield, 


Mass. 
Pneumatic Tire Protector Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 


TIRE PRESSURE INDICATORS. 
Lock Switch Mfg. Co., 20 Broad St., N. Y. City. 


TIRE REPAIR KITS (AUTOMOBILE). 
Continental Caoutchouc Co., 43 Warren St., 


>. a. 

Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, Conn. 
International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Co., 

Milltown, N. 
National Cement and Rubber Mfg. Co., 3053-3059 


Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Tingley, Chas. O. & Co., Rahway, N. J. 
TOPS (AUTOMOBILE). 


Automobile Cover and Top Mfg. Co., 
s6th St., N. Y. City. 

Auto Top and Specialty Co., 
St., N. Y. City. 

Brock Carriage and Wagon Co., 
Cass Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Detroit Carriage Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Duane, W. J., & Co., 1771 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


(Canopy. > 
Morton, Robert E., 26 South St., N. Y. City. 
1534 Broadway, N. Y. Ci 


Quinby, J. N., & Co., 15: 
ands Mfg. Co., 51-55 


148 W. 
Broadway and 63d 


The, 417-21 


Macomb St., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Russell, H. J., Worcester, Mass 
Sprague Umbrella Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


(“Sprague.”’) 
Springfield Auto 
102-6 Dwieht St., 
Springfield Metal Body Co., 
field, Mass. 


Top and Upholstering Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Brightwood, Spring- 
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Send for Specimen Copy 


AUTOMOBILE MIAGAZINE 


Is the best advertising medium in the automobile field. 


@ It has the best circulation among people who buy automobiles and 
their accessories. 


@_ It reaches all the garages in the country and is consulted by the 
men who order automobile supplies. 


@. Persons wishing to see all the automobile news in condensed form 
prefer the Magazine to any other publication. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 A YEAR 





AUTOMOBILE PRESS, !36 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 








In answering advertisements please mention AuToMOBILE MaGazINneE. 








































JAN 30 1907 


AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE February, 1907. 


HOTEL EUCLID 


Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland's Newest Hotel 








EUROPEAN 


Rates $1.00 and Up. 
300 Rooms. 


Hot and Cold Water 
in All Rooms. 














FRED Ss. AVERY, President 








Twenty Thousand Executive Officers of 
Manufacturing Concerns 


get and read carefully every issue of 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


(Official Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers) 


This is the way to get in touch with these 20,000 manufacturers 


We will give you a conspicuous quarter page, 4% x6 size, $ 800 
next reading matter, every issue for one year (24 issues) for 





It is the best bargain in advertising we offer. It is enough space in which to lay your 
proposition before our readers thoroughly. Advertisers get surprisingly good results. 
The campaign would pay you handsomely. Please write me for proofs, if you wish them 
before deciding to accept the proposition. 


Advertising Manager, American Industries, 
820 Maiden Lane Building, New York City 














In answering advertisements please mention AuTOMOBILE Macazins, 



































ROME EN eS 

















“THE OLD @eeze> RELIABLE” 


LAMPS 





OUR LEADING STYLES 
FOR 1907 MADE ON OUR 
ORIGINAL COLD BLAST 
CONSTRUCTION. GUAR- 
ANTEED TO STAY 
LIGHTED AND GIVE THE 
MAXIMUM ILLUMINA.- 
TION. THEY HAVE THE 
EXPERIENCE OF 67 
YEARS OF LAMP BUILD- 
ING BEHIND THEM. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
1907 CATALOGUE. SEE 
OUR EXHIBIT AT MADI- 

= SON SQUARE GARDEN 
An PE ye og and AUTO SHOW. DIETZ ROYAL 


Landaulets l’articularly adapted for use on Heavy Cars 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 





60 Laight Street ““""Usasusu a0, UU NEW YORK, U.S.A. 














AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
MOTOR CAR 


iN —~ 
ARK. 





18666 B ROADWAY; NEW YORK. 


— “ -, Ww SH AW, Gen eral Paget. 

aun Avenue, Chicago, F dag ing Agent, 

H osc AR BROWN. —— Care « Park Squ to Station, 43 Columbus 
» Nerth Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Avenue, Bo ston, Mass. 
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Published by THE AUTOMOBILE PRESS MONTHLY 
ANGUS SINCLAIR, Editor 


136 Liberty Street, New York Price, 10 Cents 











St. LOUD 


MOTOR CARS 


THE WORLD'S BEST 
MODEL 18 


NOW OFFERED BY AMERICA’S 
PIONEER MOTOR MFRS. FOR 1907 








HE most refined and elegant 
machine to be had. Very 
simple 35 H. P. 4 cylin- 

' der Motor with every 

known improvement. Quiet in operation, . 

very speedy, shaft drive, integral construction, three point suspension, graceful lines and finished 

most artistically. What more could you ask? Catalogs free. 


ST, LOUIS MOTOR CAR CO, 
PEORIA, ILLS, 








Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association. 

















